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GEORGE 


The REcorD is indebted to Mr. GEORGE TAWSE 
Bookseller 735 Broadway New York, for the 
following sketch of George Sandys: 


George Sandys (or as it is sometimes 
spelled Sandes,) who has the honor of 
having written the first Book penned in 
what is now the United States—was a 
traveller and a Poet, and was the youngest 


son of Dr. Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of 


York. He was born at the Palace of 
Bishopsthorpe near York, in 1577, and 
received a liberal and polished educa- 
tion at the University’ of Oxford, having 
taken a fellowship at Corpus Christi 
College, He formed an acquaintance 


GEORGE SANDYS. 








SANDYS. 


with Prince Charles the second son of 
James the First, which afterwards ripened 
into friendship reciprocated by that unfor- 
tunate Prince, and it continued undis- 
turbed through all the perils and troubles 
which beset the King, down to the period 
of Sandys’ death. In August 1610, he set 
out on a lengthened tour through the East, 
visiting Italy, Turkey, Greece, Egypt and 
the Holy Land. It does not appear who 
his companions were, but he spent about 
two years on his travels. On his return 
he employed himself in writing out his 
observations, and accordingly in 1615, he 
published 
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A 
RELATION 
of a lourney begun 
An Dom 1610, 
in 
FOVRE BOOKS 
Containing a description of 
the Turkish Empire, of A¢gypt, 
of the Holy Land, of the Re- 
mote parts of Italy, 
and Islands ad- 
ioyning. 
LONDON: 
Printed for Philip Chetwin 
1615. 

It is dedicated ‘‘To the Prince’’ i. e. 
Charles I. who had then been seated about 
a year on the throne.' His Book of 
Travels, which was among the first written 
in a pleasing style, and with judgment, soon 
became popular, and ran through seve- 
ral editions. In 1673, it had reached a 
seventh edition, a considerable popularity 
for the then stormy times. The book dis- 
plays a vast and interesting acquaintance 
with classic lore. Every point of Greece 
and its surrounding classic regions which 
he visited, he touches up with illustrations 
and quotations from the writers of anti- 
quity. It is also written with great saga- 
city, and a fervid anxiety to speak the truth 
pervades it. His description of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land is particularly full and 
entertaining; and the work being enlivened 
by ‘‘ Fifty Graven Maps and Figures,”’ it 
has become one of the authorities appealed 
to in the discussions which have arisen in 
later times respecting the Holy places. 
Of course the universal credence in the 
supernatural, characteristic of that age, is 
partially displayed in his pages, but that 
probably is not much out of place in 
‘* Travellers’ Tales.”’ 

The family would seem to have been on 
terms of intimacy with Henry, Earl of 
Southampton—Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Earl of 
Southampton’’ to whom the gentle Will 
dedicated his Venus and Adonis, Sir Edwin 


* Dr. “Whitaker in his Life of Archbishop Sandys, states 


that ‘‘the Prince’ to whom the work was dedicated was 
Henry Prince of Wales, the eldest son of King James, This 
could not be, as the book was first published in 1615, and 
Prince Henry died in 1612. The dedication continued unal- 
tered during Sandys’ life, and that of King Charles, 


Sandys (George’s eldest brother) being 
closely connected with him in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Virginia company 
of London. George, Edwin and others 
of their kinsmen were stock holders or 
adventurers in the Virginia Company from 
its start to its close. In April, 1619, Sir 
Edwin Sandys was elected Treasurer of 
Virginia, and he was succeeded by the 
Earl of Southampton in the following year. 
In April, 1621, on the occasion of the 
election of a new Treasurer for the Colony 
of Virginia, ‘‘it pleased my L. of South- 
ampton to propose a gentleman ‘well 
known unto them all [the Virginia Com- 
pany] as a man very fitt to take that charge 
upon him named Mr. George Sandys, who 
was generally so well reported of for his 
approved fidelity, sufficiency and integrity 
as they conceived a fitter man could not 
be desired.’’ Proposed by so eminent a 
man, and in such flattering terms, Mr. 
Sandys was elected without opposition. The 
term ‘‘ Treasurer’ had been hitherto ap- 
plied to the office of Governor, and had 
been borne by the previous occupants of 
the office, but just before this the title of 
Governor had been substituted for that of 
Treasurer, and the latter title was therefore 
restricted to that officer who performed the 
duties of Cashier, Accountant, and Store- 
keeper. In July, 1621, George Sandys 
sailed for Virginia to cast in his lot with 
the young and unsettled colony. 

Prior to this he had been engaged on a 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
had published a translation of the first five 
books. About the time in which he sailed, 
his little book,—for it was in 16mo, and 
consisted of 141 pages, with an introduc- 
tion, attained a second edition, and doubt- 
less he presented copies of it to his literary 
brethren and friends, most probably as a 
parting gift. At all events his friend 
Michael Drayton’s attention was attracted 
to it, and he thus alludes to it in a rhym- 
ing letter after Sandys reached Virginia: 

“ And worthy George, by industry and use, 

Let’s see what lines Virginia will produce. 

Go on with Ovid, as you have begun 

With the first five books; let your numbers run 

Glib as the former, so shall it live long 

And do much honor to the English tongue.” 
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The infant Colony of Virginia was then 
passing through great tribulation. Athome 
dissension existed in the management, and 
a powerful party at Court was thwarting 
every measure, and moving for a repeal of 
the charter of the Company, in which 
they were ultimately successful. In Vir- 
ginia every thing went wrong; the Colo- 
nists could not grow sufficient for their own 
sustenance, and had to be supported from 
the Mother Country ;—the expectations 
both in minerals, tobacco and other pro- 
duce were completely disappointed, and as a 
commercial undertaking bankruptcy stared 
‘‘the Adventurers’”’ in the face. Add to 
all this, the presence and numerical strength 
of ‘‘the Red Man,”’ and the hostility and 
treachery which he speedily evinced against 
the few and scattered settlers. On Friday 
the 22nd of March 1622, a dreadful cala- 
mity befel the struggling colony. The 


Indians, with whom they had been living 
on terms of such friendship that all suspi- 
cion of danger was asleep, suddenly arose 
and ‘‘ not sparing eyther age or sex, man 
woman or childe’’ savagely murdered 347 


persons. The Council at home reluctantly 
recommended that the Red men should be 
punished for this ‘‘atrocious massacre,’’ 
but in this they had been forestalled by the 
Colonists. ‘‘We have anticipated your de- 
sires by settinge uppon the Indians in all 
places. Mr. Tren [George Sandys] firsie 
fell uppon the Tapahatonaks in two several 
expeditions, Sir George Yardly [the Ex 
Governor] uppon y* Wyanokes’’ &c. &c. 
wrote the Governor home. The colonists, 
who had really attempted to reclaim and 
Christianize their Indian neighbours, at 
length wrote home that it was easier to 
extirpate than to ‘‘civilize’’ these ‘* trea- 
cherous Saluages,’’ and accordingly by the 
aid of ‘‘ blood hounds and mastifis’’ they 
set to work to effect a clearance. Amid 
such surroundings, then fighting with the 
Tapahatonaks, and other Indian Tribes for 
dear life, on the one hand, and combat- 
ting with an ungenerous soil for material 
existence on the other, George Sandys 
cultivated the Muses and completed in Vir- 
ginia his translation of the remaining ten 
books of Ovid. When he left Virginia, 
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we have failed to ascertain, but on his 
return to London he published his work 
in Folio in 1626.1. The same success 
which attended the edition of the five 
books, also attended this the completed 
work, for it went into another edition in 
1627. When a further edition was called for 
Sandys amplified his work by collecting 
out of the Greek and Latin Poets as well 
as the schoolmen of antiquity, the philo- 
sophic sense of Ovid’s Fables, tracing and 
explaining the Mythology of his Author 
in very clear and erudite dissertations 
upon each of the Fifteen Books; and al- 
so embellished with fifteen spirited and 
well executed Engravings drawn by Fran- 
cis Clein. In 1632 this, which is some- 
times called the third, but is in reality the 
fifth, and the best edition, was issued 
from the Press at Oxford and bore the fol- 
lowing title page. 

OVID’S 
METAMORPHOSIS 
ENGLISHED 
MYTHOLOGIZ’D 
And 
Represented in Figures 
An Essay to the Translation 
of VIRGIL’S AENEIS 
By G. S. 

IMPRINTED AT OXFORD 
By IOHN LICHFIELD 
An Dom MDCXXXII 
Cum Privilegio ad imprimendum hance Ovidij 


TRANSLATIONEM. 


1 The Editor of the Recorp has a perfect, copy of this 
first edition which has an illustrated title page, engraved by 
Thomas Cecil, an English artist of considerable eminence for 
the delicacy of his lines. In the design, Marth, Air, Fire 
and Water are represented by figures of gods and oddesses, 
accompanied by Venus and her son, and Pallas Athena, indi- 
cating that all the elements are united in one harmonious 
whole by Love and Wisdom. The title runs thus; 

“OVID’S 
METAMORPHOSIS 
Englished 

J. '* 
Imprinted at 
London 
MDCXXVI 
Cum Privelege.’”’ 

The portrait of Ovid, in this first edition, is within an elipti- 
cal border supported by Mercury and a laurelled figure, who 
are holding over him a civic-crown. It was designed and en- 
graved by William Marshall, an English engraver of the time. 
On the opposite page is the autograph of Miles Standish, 
with the = in Rishhand writing, of 1643. The other illustra- 
tions were mostly designed by Francis Clein, a descendent of 
Johann Clein, an engraver on w and copper, who prac- 
ticed the art in Nuremburg from 1478 to 1520, in an indiffe- 
rent manner, 
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This work also contained a translation of 
the first book of Virgil’s A°neid which he 
had made some years before, and was pub- 
lished at the recommendation (or by com- 
mand, as is the phrase in such cases) of 
the King. Why his translation of the 
Eneid never went further we do not know. 
Sandys dedicated his book to King Charles, 
saying in hisdedication, ‘‘ this Peece being 
limn’d by that vnperfect light which was 
snatcht from the houres of night and re- 
pose. For the day was not mine, but 
dedicated to the service of your great 
father, and your selfe’ which had it proved 
as fortunate as faithfull in me, and others 
more worthy, we had hoped, ere many years 
had turned about, to have presented you 
with a rich and well-peopled Kingdome 
from whence now, with myselfe, I onely 
bring this Composure. 

‘*Inter Victrices Hederam tibi serpere 
Laurus.’’ It needeth more than a single 
denization being a double stranger; sprung 
from the stocke of the ancient Romanes 
but bred in the New-World of the rudenesse 
whereof it cannot but participate ; especial- 
ly having Warres and Tumults to bring it 
to light in stead of the Muses.” 

Scattered through his dissertations brief 
allusions to America now and then crop up, 
generally slight though sometimes curious, 
but as may be expected from the classical 
nature of his subject none of them very 
important. Respecting the merits of San- 
dys’ translation the best judges are agreed. 
Dryden pronounced him to be the best 
versifier of the last age, and Pope in his 
notes to the Iliad said that English poetry 
owed much of its present beauty to Sandys’ 
translation.’ 


1 His allusion to the service of James the First I have failed 
to make out. Could it be that he had held office at the Court 
of King James, or that he had been in the employment of the 
Virginia Company prior to 1614? 

2 The following extract we give not as a specimen of 
Sandy’s Translation of Ovid, (for it is considerably beneath 
the average merit of his poem) but as what was probably the 
earliest portion of it which he wrote in Virginia; and, if so, 
therefore the earliest literary effort made in what now consti- 
tutes a part of the United States. 


“ Tritonia to the Muse, attention lends; 

Who both her verse and iust revenge commends, 
Then said t’ herselfe; To praise is of no worth; 
Let our reuenged Powre our praise set forth 
Intends Arachnes ruine. She, she heard 
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After his return from Virginia Sandys 
entered the Court by being appointed one 
of the gentlemen of the Privy Chamber 
to the King. In 1636 he again appeared 
as an author. In that year he published 
‘*A Paraphrase upon the Psalms of David, 
and upon the Hymnes dispersed through- 
out the Old and New Testaments by G. S. 
London at the Bell St. Paul’s Churchyard 
1636.’’ 12mo. pp. xIV and 271. It, like 
all his previous books, was again inscribed 
to his royal friend and master the king, 
and in the following style: 

‘*To the Best of Men 
and _ 
Most Excellent of Princes, 
Charles 
by the Grace of God King of Great Britaine 
France and Ireland, Lord of the foure seas 
of Virginia, the vast Territories adjoyning 
and dispersed Islands of the Western Ocean 
The Zealous Defender of the Christian 
Faith 
George Sandys 
The humblest of His Servants, Presents and 
Consecrates these his Paraphrases upon the 
Divine Poems ‘To receive their Life and 
estimation from his favor.’* 


Before her curious webs, her owne preferd ; 
Nor dwelling, nor her nation fame impart 
Vnto the Damsell, but excelling Art 
Deriv’d from Colophonian Idmons side 
Who thirstie Wooll in Phocian purple dide. 
Her Mother (who had paid her debt to fate) 
Was also meane, and equall to her mate. 
Yet through the Lydian townes her praise was spred; 
Though poore her birth, in poore Hypzpa bred, 
The Nymphs of Tmolus oft their vines forsooke; 
The sleeke Pactolian Nymphs their streams, to looke 
On her rare works: no more delight in viewing 
The don (don with such grace) then when adoing, 
Whether she. orbe-like roule the ruder wooll 
Or finely fingerd the selected cull ; 
Or draw it into clowd-resembling flakes ; 
Or equale twine with swift-turn’d spindle makes; 
Or with her liuely-painting needle wrought 
You might perceiue she was by Pallas taught. 
Yet such a Mistresse her proud thoughts disclame; 
Let her with me contend; if foyld, no shame 
(Said she) nor punishment will I refuse. 
Pallas forthwith an old wiues shape indues ; 
Her hair all white; her lims, appearing weake, 
A staff supports : who thus began to speake : 

Old age hath somthing which we need not shun: 
Experience by long tract of time is won. 
Scorn not aduice ; with dames of humane race 
Contend for fame, but giue a Goddesse place.” 















This little volume, which, in Biblioma- 
nical language is very scarce, is probabiy 
the book which will longest preserve his 
name among readers. His hymns are 
characterized by great sweetness, and an 
easy flow appropriate to the character of 
the poetry; and, while never trivial and 
bombastical, preserve a certain beauty and 
fervor that I think will ever embalm them 
tothe lovers of sacred poesey. Dr. Burney 
in his History of Music considered Sandys’ 
paraphrase, superior to any other transla- 
tion of the Psalms; and George Withers 
says ‘‘ He excels in the variety and melody 
of his metre, and the simplicity and grace 
of his Language.’’ Sandys’ Psalms have 
gone through a considerable number of 
editions; the last was edited by Archdeacon 
Todd and published in London in 1839. 
An edition much admired was published 
in 1648: 


‘*Set to new Tunes for private 
Devotion, and a thorough 
Base, for voice or 
Instrument 
By 
Henry Lawes, one of the Gentlemen of 
His Majesties Chapell-Royall.’’ 


In 1640 he also published ‘‘Christ’s 
Passion, a Tragedy with annotations—Lon- 
don printed by W. L. and to be sold by 
William Leake 1640.’’ It was asmall 8vo. 
of 136 pp. and again dedicated to King 
Charles I. 

In 1642 Sandys appeared with his last 
work, another Poetical Effusion—a thin 
Quarto of 32 pp. entitled ‘‘A Paraphrase 
upon the Song of Solomon, written by G. 
S. London printed for H. S. and W. L. 
1642.’’ This work’is dedicated to ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Majesty.’’ Considering the inti- 
mate connection which Sandys’ name will 
ever have with the history of literature 
in the United States, it is surely a reasona- 
ble expectation that among -the nu- 
merous Psalms and Hymns books in use 
among Christian congregations in this 
country some of them will some day give 
a place to one of his melodious hymns 
accompanied by the music to which it was 
set over 200 years ago. His Book of 
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Psalms was a constant companion and a 
great favorite with Charles the First, during 
his confinement in Carisbrooke Castle, and 
the King often mentioned Sandys and his 
book in the highest praise. He is said to 
have used it in his devotions, also that it 
soothed many a heavy hour of his captivity. 

Sandys was a loveable man; he had troops 
of warm and attached friends, among them 
Lord Falkland (who fell early in the Civil 
war) Henry King (Bishop of Chichester) 
Michael Drayton, Sidney Godolphin, Tho- 
mas Carew, Dudley Digges, Francis Wyatt, 
Henry Rainsford, Edmund Waller, George 
Withers, Wintoure Grant, &c. &c. In ad- 
dition to these I think we may with great 
plausibility add the name of William 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare and Southamp- 
ton of course were personal friends, 
for did they not stand to each other as 
Poet and Patron ; and the transactions of 
the Virginia Company of London shew 
that Southampton had both an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Sir Edwin,the brother, and 
also with George himself. In this way, 
especially as the prominent feature in 
Sandys’ character—--gentleness-——was so 
much akin to Shakspeare’s—Sandys might 
have formed the acquaintance, and ulti- 
mately gained the friendship of his great 
contemporary. At any rate Sandys, en- 
joying the friendship of his literary 
brethren, lived and died a life of con- 
tentment. His works give one the impres- 
sion that he was an amiable, scholarly, 
Christian gentleman, at peace with the 
world, loving sincerely and honestly his 
ill-fated sovereign, and beloved by friends 
on all sides. 

Anthony a’Wood says ‘‘he was an ac- 
complished gentleman, a good reader of 
several languages, of a fluent and ready 
discourse and excellent comportment. He 
had also naturally a poetical fancy and a 
zealous inclination to all human learning, 
which made his company desired and ac- 
ceptable to the mpst virtuous men and 
scholars of his time.’’ 

He did not mingle in the stormy sea 
of politics which surrounded him, nor 
could he long enjoy his position at Court 
in these sad times. He retired to Boxley 
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Abbey in Kent, the seat of Governor Wyatt 
(of Virginia), who had married his niece, 
and there he died in March 1643, in the 
66th year of his age. ‘‘ He was buried in 
the Chancel of the parish church near the 
door on the south side, but hath no re- 
membrance at all over his grave nor any 
thing at that place, only this which stands 
in the Common Register belonging to said 
Church.’’ ‘*Georgius Sandys Poetarum 
Anglorum sui seculi facile princeps, sepul- 
tus fuit Martii 7 Stilo Anglie, An. Dom. 
1643.’’ Richard Baxter visited Boxley and 
he thus writes of his visit. ‘It did me good 
when Mrs, Wyatt invited me to see Boxley 
Abbey in Kent, to see upon the old stone 
wall in the garden, a summer house, with 
the inscription that ‘Jn that place Mr. 
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George Sandys, after his travels over the 
world, retired himself for his poetry and 
contemplation.’’ Sandys closes his book of 
Psalms with a beautiful little poem entitled 
**Deo Opt Max,’’ and with an extract 
from that, giving some allusion to his 
sojourn in this country I also close. 
“To that New-found out World where sober Night 
Takes from th’ Antipodes her silent flight; 
To those darke seas, where horrid winter reigns, 
And binds the stubborn Floods, in Icie chaines ; 

& * * * * 
Thou did’st by thy protecting hand prevent, 
Thou sav’dst me from the bloody Massacres 
Of faithlesse Indians, from their treacherous Wars, 
From raging Feavers, from the sultry breath 
Of tainted Aire, which cloy’d the jawes of Death. 
Preservd from swallowing seas, when tow’ring waves 
Mixt with the clouds, and open’d their deepe graves 
From barbarous Pirats ransom’d.” 





JOHN ROSS AND THE CHEROKEES. 


JouHN Ross, 


I first became acquainted with John 
Ross, in Philadelphia, early in the year 
1865, where he was then an exile from his 
people, the Cherokees, of whom he had 
been principal chief for almost forty years. 
His Indian name was Koo-wes-koo-we. 
He was then about 74 years of age, having 
been born in the beautiful upper country 
of Georgia, among the hills known as the 
Land of the Cherokees, in about the year 
1790. He was aman of medium stature, 
compactly built, refined in manners, plea- 
sing in speech and deportment, and pos- 


sessed of a clear understanding and a 
large share of common sense. He did 
not appear to be much over fifty-five years 
of age. His hair was abundant, and of 
an iron gray color, and his face was very 
little furrowed by age. He seemed vigor- 
ous; but a year and a half later (at the 
close of July 1866,) he died at Washington 
City. 

John Ross was a remarkable man, and 
he had done remarkable things for his peo- 
ple, of whose pure blood only about onc- 
eighth flowed in his veins. He had all the 
appearance of a white man. He had ac- 
quired a good English education at an 
early age, and when very young, he had 
obtained great influence over his people by 
the strength of his intellect, his probity 
and patriotism. He always resisted every 
attempt of the government and people of 
Georgia to induce the Cherokees to leave 
their lands and emigrate to the wilderness 
west of the Mississippi. A liberal bribe 
was Offered him so early as 1819, by Wil- 
liam McIntosh, a Creek half-breed chief, 
for his acquiescence in a proposition for 
their removal. He spurned it with dis- 
dain, and had McIntosh publicly disgraced. 

‘The action of the Legislature of Geor- 
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gia in reference to the Cherokees, from 
1828 to 1830, caused Ross, as the repre- 
sentative of the nation, to make an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
They were then an almost civilized and 
christianized people. ‘They had a written 
constitution by which their civil polity 
was regulated; and they claimed, under 
treaty stipulations with the United States 
to be an Independent nation. In 1828, 
the State of Georgia assumed jurisdiction 
of every kind over them, and the actual 
exercise of that jurisdiction was the 
ground of the appeal, in which it was 
asked that Georgia might be enjoined in 
its assumption of power. The Court de- 
cided in favor of the Cherokees, but the 
State of Georgia planting itself on the 
foundation of State Sovereignty, refused 
to obey, and President Jackson sustained 
it. 

From that time the Cherokees suffered 
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annoyances at the hands of their white 
neighbors, who were determined to remove 
them from the State and possess their 
lands. Agents of the United States en- 
tered into the plans and, in 1835, a secret 
treaty was made at New Echota by two 
chiefs named Ridge, (father and son,) 
Elias Boudinot and about 600 men, women 
and children of the nation, by which they 
agreed to surrender their lands and remove 
beyond the Mississippi, in the space of 
two years. Against this treaty, Ross and 
15.000 of his people protested, in an able 
paper drawn up by this principal chief. It 
was in vain. The National Government 
took the part of the Georgians, and sent 
General Scott, witha military force, to 
compel the Cherokees to remove. They 
were then pursuing all the arts of civilized 
life. They had churches and schools; 
and Ross, who lived in what is yet known 
as Ross’s Gap, about three miles from 


ROSS’S HOUSE. 


Chattanooga, had a store-house at the lat- 
ter place, on the Tennessee River, where 
he did a prosperous business. Chatta- 
nooga (Cherokee word for ‘‘a great catch’’ 
of fish) was then known as Ross’s Landing. 

The Cherokees were compelled to yield 
to superior force, and with Ross at their 
head, went sadly to their new homes in 
the wild country west of Arkansas, where 
after much suffering they again became a 
prosperous and happy people under the 
wise administration of their good chief. 


According to their laws, the two Ridges, 
and Boudinot suffered death as traitors, 
though against the earnest persuasions of 
Ross, 

The din of the late Civil War, disturbed 
the Cherokees in their peaceful homes. 
Agents of the Confederate Government 
went early among them for recruits for 
their army; and Albert Pike, a native of 
New England, and a poet, was commis- 
sioned to make a treaty for the supplying 
of three regiments from among the people 
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in the Indian Territory. The less civilized 
Choctaws and Chickasaws readily yielded. 
‘The Cherokees were not so easily moved. 
Ross took early and firm ground against 
the Secessionists, and in May, 1861, he is- 
sued a proclamation reminding his people 
of their treaty obligations to the United 
States, and enjoining them to be faithful. 
But the pressure became so great that they 
were compelled to acknowledge their alle- 
giance to the Confederate Government in 
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August, 1861. Ross’s feelings were out- 
raged, and his young wife, a well educated 
Indian woman whom I met, with her 
husband, in Philadelphia, refused to allow 
a Confederate flag to be raised over the 
Council House. Ross’s loyalty to his 
government was so obvious that the Con- 
federates were about to arrest him, when 
he fled to the North with some National 
troops. During the remainder of the war 
he and his family resided in Philadelphia. 





The RecorpD is indebted to the Hon, Winslow C, 
Watson, of Port Kent, Essex County, N. Y. for 
the following Sketch; 

When Champlain in July 1609, first 
floated on the waters of the lake which has 
perpetuated his name, he looked upon a 
wilderness of beauty and grandeur. There 
was then as now, the wide expanse of 
water, the verdant islands scattered in wild 
profusion and a magnificent frame work 
of dark and towering mountains that em- 
braced all the gorgeous panorama, but he 
beheld an universal desolation. Countless 
game fed upon the shores; fishes in vast 
exuberance thronged the lake; salmon, 
the choice element of Indian sustenance, 
crowded the tributary streams ; a generous 
soil was adapted to their rude culture. In 
a region thus abounding in all these allure- 
ments to savage tastes and habits, Cham- 
plain saw no indications of human life, 
until he met, near Ticonderoga, the hostile 
fleet of the Mohawks. Not asingle canoe 
rippled the tranquil bosom of the lake; no 
fishing light gleamed upon the shores; no 
blue smoke ascending amid the forest be- 
trayed the solitary wigwam. A strange 
silence and solitude brooded over the 
scene. 

Champlain, in his quaint style, presents 
the solution of this impressive fact. 
‘** These parts’’ he says ‘‘though agreeable, 
are not inhabited by the Indians on 
account of their frequent wars.’’ They 
had fled beyond the mountains which 
formed a barrier against the assaults of 


THE OCCUPATION OF THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY. 






their foes, and evidences have been every 
where detected, especially along the beauti- 
ful waters among the Adirondacks, of the 
former presence of a dense Indian popula- 
tion. ‘The Hurons pointed out to Cham- 
plain, in the distance, a district where 
their enemies ‘‘ had many villages,’’ and 
which ‘‘embraced beautiful valleys and 
fields fertile in corn, with an infinitude of 
fruits.’’ ‘The lake, known in one of their 
sonorous dialects as ‘‘ Caniaderi-guatante,”’ 
the ‘‘ Lake that is the gate of the country,” 
was the portal perpetually traversed by the 
fleets of the Mohawks and Algonquins in 
their hereditary warfare. Sir William 
Johnson mentions a tradition which pre- 
vailed among the Indians, that long before 
the advent of the white man, a treaty be- 
tween their tribes had established the 
‘Great Rock Regiome or Reggio’’ with 
a line running from thence to the mouth 
of the Oswegatchie, as the boundary of 
their hunting grounds (N. Y. Doc. and 
Col. His. Vol. VII, 572). After the most 
diligent researches, the writer has no 
hesitation in identifying this Rock, so 
conspicuous in Colonial annals, with 
‘* Rock Dunder,’’ a dark, picturesque rock 
that springs up amid the waters of the lake 
a short distance south of the harbor at 
Burlington. Fancy may readily clothe 
this romantic spot with a thousand wild 
imaginations. 

For a century and a half after the dis- 
covery, when barbarian warfare had ceased 
to’ depopulate the shores of Champlain, 








similar causes, stimulated by the feuds of 
European cabinets and the passions of 
christian Princes arrested their occupation. 
The lake in summer formed an avenue for 
the passage of flotillas in their reciprocal 
missions of blood and rapine, which bore 
the sword, the torch and tomahawk in 
desolation upon the harvest fields of Canada 
and the unsuspecting villages of New Eng- 
land and New York. In winter its crystal 
pavement aided the transit of the same 
sanguinary hordes to horrors still more un- 
looked for and appalling. The wild and 
sequestered environs of Lake Champlain, 
for many years, was a terrible aceldama, 
encrimsoned by the noblest blood of Eu- 
rope and the colonies, where the horrors 
of ordinary war were enhanced by the 
animosities of a border warfare anc inten- 
sified by savage ferocity. Upon this 
bloody ground the pursuits of husbandry 
could find no safe or abiding home. In 
1731 the encroaching policy of France 
first established a foot-hold on the shores 
of the lake, at a point, that by some 
fanciful allusion now lost, they named 
‘*Point a la Chevelare, which has been 
since known as Chimney Point from the 
ruins of the structures they had abandoned. 
Immediately afterwards, their intrusion 
was maintained by the erection of a fort- 
ress at Crown Point, which for many years 
was the citadel of their power and the 
source from which issued. many desolating 
streams that rolled in blood over the Eng- 
lish colonies. 

The Vice Regal government of Canada, 
with a view of securing the permanent 
possession of the fertile and beautiful 
territory at an early period inaugurated 
the policy of issuing gratuitous grants 
for vast tracts on both sides of the 
lake. ‘These concessions formed an aggre- 
gate area of about eight hundred square 
miles. A glance at a map exhibiting the 
location of these grants will show that they 
embraced nearly all the valuable arable 
lands on either shore. Repelled by the 
stern and rugged aspect of the mountains 
on the western side they failed to appro- 
priate a district that bore in its teeming 
bosom incalculable riches of mineral 
wealth, 
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Crown Point was probably for a long 
time a place of commercial importance; 
a mart, where the commodities of the 
English colonies, were trafficked for the 
peltries of Canada. As ‘‘ Kroon Punt’”’ it 
had been familiar to the Dutch, although 
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not occupied formally by them. Colonists 
rapidly collected beneath the shadow of 
the new fortress of St. Frederick, but it is 
difficult now to estimate the extent of the 
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population. It is certain that it had at- 
tained considerable strength, either during 
the French intrusion or the subsequent 
occupation by England. Kalm, the Swe- 
dish traveller in 1749, mentions rural im- 
provements, churches and villages lying on 
both shores of the lake ; and the journal of 
Rogers during the French war, refers to 
the same objects. No intelligent doubt 
exists, but that the fertile district between 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga was re- 
claimed and cultivated anterior to the 
Revolution. The forests standing upon it, 
when first occupied after that epoch, was 
of a second growth, furnishing the clearest 
proof that the original wood and timber 
had been removed, while the remains of 
an extensive cemetery and numerous ves- 
tiges of dwelling houses afford evidences 
equally authoritative of the former occupan- 
cy by a large population. That the scene, 
in another age, was animated by the activi- 
ties of trade and commerce may be inferred 
from the fact, that the northern shore on 
Bullwagga Bay which formed a secure 
haven for batteaux, the instruments of 
commerce at that period, appear to have 


been carefully graded and arranged for 


their accommodation. The ruins of cel- 
lars, closely contiguous and extending 
some distance in front of this shore; the 
fragments of garden enclosures, fruit trees, 
garden plants growing wild and the relics 
of a flagged pavement, all combine to en- 
force the conviction that the place, in a 
former age, witnessed the presence of a 
large and active community. The use of 
the silver service at table and perhaps 
other appliances of wealth, known to have 
been enjoyed by some of the pre-revolu- 
tionary inhabitants, was indicative of 
social;luxury and refinement. The tradi- 
tions preserved in the families of the earli- 
est settlers after the peace of ’83 refer to 
a population of fifteen hundred, and a 
number of stores for the sale of merchan- 
dize. ‘This is probably an exaggeration, 
but the signatures to a petition in 1775, of 
seventy-eight male residents must represent 
a population of several hundred in that 
stormy and transitory era. 

A remarkable scheme which recent in- 
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vestigations of Colonial archives have dis- 
closed, exhibits Crown Point as a place of 
some early political importance. It is 
now, scarcely disputed, that, immediately 
preceding the revolution, Philip Skene, 
William Gilliland and probably the agita- 
tors on the New Hampshire grants contem- 
plated a design which was almost matured, 
for the organization of a New Colony, where 
imaginary boundaries extending from the 
Connecticut to the St. Lawrence, em- 
braced Vermont and northern New York. 
Crown Point was the proposed Capital and 
Skene was to be the first Governor of the 
projected colony. It is a recognized fact 
that he was on his return from England in 
1775, bearing a ‘‘ Commission as Governor 
of Crown Point and Ticonderoga,’’ when 
the storm of the revolution burst on the 
country, and dissipated all those visions of 
colonial changes and individual aggran- 
dizement. ‘To avoid a recurrence to the 
subject, I have anticipated the chronolo- 
gical order of events, in tracing the history 
of this interesting locality. 

Whatever may have been the extent or 
condition of the French population, it all 
receded in 1759 before the advancing flood 
of British domination. ‘The quarter of a 
century of the occupation by France, wit- 
nessed scarcely no progress in the coloniza- 
tion of the Champlain Valley. In the year 
1665, asmall fort had been erected on the 
Isle of Motte, and in 1731, a windmill was 
constructed on a bluff near the provincial 
line, which imparted its present name to the 
spot. Neither possessed any commercial or 
political import. A few isolated clearings 
were made in their vicinity. When Kalm 
in ’49 passed through the lake its solitude 
was unrelieved by a solitary human abode 
between Crown Point and the Canadian 
settlements; and in 1765, when Gilliland 
planted his colony on the Bouquet the 
same desolation still prevailed. 

The peace of 1763 yielded to the British 
government an indisputed possession of 
the territory. The system was then in- 
augurated of extending grants to the re- 
duced officers and soldiers of the army, 
in consideration of their services, to be 
located on any unappropriated lands of 
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the royal domain. To these persons the 
environs of Lake Champlain were the 
most familiar and attractive. These grants 
at once came in conflict with the French 
concessions, and thus, for a period, the 
settlement of the region was again arrested. 
The British Cabinet did not rest upon the 
obvious and tangible objection that the 
occupancy of France being an usurpation, 
invalidated her acts, but repudiated these 
concessions on the more equitable ground, 
that they had been forfeited by a default 
in the performance of their original con- 
dition. Although disregarded in the sub- 
sequent locations under the British grants, 
the representatives of the French titles, 
persisted with great pertinacity in the oper- 
ation of their claims,and not until a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of New York 
in 1809 were they declared invalid by a 
judicial adjudication. (John R. R. IV. 
163. 

William Gilliland, an Irish merchant 
residing in New York, alive with energy 
and enterprize and fascinated by enthusi- 
astic dreams of manorial splendour and 
opulence, purchased a large number of 
these grants, amounting, with other claims, 
to an aggregate of about 30,000 acres. 
He located seven of these rights, in a de- 
lightful district spreading from the Bouquet 
nearly to Split rock, along the margin of 
the lake, a distance of about six miles. 
These patents still exist under the names 
and with the boundaries established by 
Gilliland. He embarked, the roth May 
1765, a portion of his colonists, consisting 
of mechanics, farmers and labourers, at New 
York, in batteaux, and ascended the 
Hudson to Fort Edward. From thence 
their boats and materials were transported 
by the military road to Lake George. 
The batteaux were again launched,and the 
colony proceeded to ‘Ticonderoga ; travers- 
ing the short portage there they embarked 
on the waters of Champlain, and on the 
8th of June, entered the Bouquet, reaching 
their anxiously desired forest homes, in the 
graphic language of Gilliland, ‘‘in the 
dreary wilds of Lake Champlain, then 
almost one hundred miles from any Chris- 
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tian neighbourhood.’’ Another party of 
the colonists drove the stock by land, 
swimming them over lakes and rivers and 
penetrating nearly a pathless forest. 
Fostered by the wise and patriarchial ad- 
ministration of the founder, the colony 
formed the germ, that rapidly expanded 
into the largest and most prosperous 
settlement north of Skenesboro. Its ear- 
lier history has been preserved and forms 
one of the most valuable and instructive 
narratives of American Colonization. 

In the next and succeeding years, on 
both shores of the lake the axe of the 
pioneer began to resound amid the silence 
and solitudes of the forest. Count Charles 
Fredenburgh, a decayed German noble 
appeared in 1766, at the mouth of thé 
Saranac, bearing a government warrant 
for 30,000 acres of land which he at once 
located in that vicinity, and soon afterwards 
erected a dwelling house, where the village 
of Plattsburgh now stands, and mills two 
miles in the interior, on falls which still 
bear his name. His dependents clustered 
around him in a thriving colony. Like 
Gilliland, magnificent visions of future 
baronial wealth and power, inflamed his 
imagination. Each lived in a style of 
elegance and dispensed a magnificent hos- 
pitality. Between neighbors of this spirit, 
and beyond the arm of civil power, colli- 
sions were perpetual and often bitter. 
Just before the revolution, all the struc- 
tures of Fredenburgh were destroyed by 
fire and he mysteriously disappeared, 
murdered it was supposed to conceal the 
robbery of his plate and other valuable 
effects. His warrant, like many of Gilli- 
land’s grants, was not confirmed by a 
patent, and on the organization of the 
new state government, all his lands were 
confiscated. 

The angry collisions between the New 
Hampshire and New York claimants im- 
peded the natural course of colonization 
on the eastern borders of the lake, but 
a small settlement was formed near Bur- 
lington and a more important one where 
Vergennes now stands. The latter was 
the scene of hostile movements lawless 
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in both parties, in which the summary 
‘* infliction of the Beech Seal ’’* superseded 
the usual processes of law. Philip Skene, 
in 1763, established a colony at the present 
site of Whitehall, which he named Skenes- 
boro’. For many years this was the most 
prominent and successful settlement in the 
Champlain Valley. 

The Revolution burst upon Gilliland, 
just as he began to witness the fruition of 
his schemes and labors. The tract I have 
mentioned, embraced about fifty dwellings, 
besides numerous other edifices; it was 
sustained by mills and other appurtenances 
of civilization ; it was adorned by orchards 
and meadows, and large flocks and herds 
grazed upon its pasture land. It presented 
ascene of almost Arcadian beauty and 
repose. Gilliland claimed that in 1775, 
he was in the enjoyment of an income of 
more than £1000 from his tenantry. 
The settlers in the absence of any practical 
civil government, instituted a local system 
for the promotion of their common inter- 
ests, by a written compact, and anticipa- 
ting the burning language of Jefferson, 
nearly in words, made it ‘‘binding on 


themselves by every tie of honor and 
honesty.”’ 

The war was initiated by the capture of 
Ticonderoga, and as it ebbed and flowed 
along the lake in alternate success and 


reverses, each wave rolled in renewed 
devastation over the doomed colony. The 
British authorities offered a large reward 
for the apprehension of Gilliland, and 
coming in conflict with the rapacity of 
Arnold, he was arrested and conveyed to 
Albany. Burgoyne assembled the savage 
hordes on the Bouquet, at the residence of 
Gilliland and there formed his atrocious 
Indian treaty. The war had closed and 
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Gilliland returned to his former home, but 
he beheld only the ashes and charred ruins 
of every structure; bridges and fences 
were demolished ; roads broken up, while 
nature had resumed her empire over his 
fruitful fields. Crushed in mind and 
fortune he relinquished his wide posses- 
sions to other hands and soon after 
miserably perished in the forest of cold 
and hunger. 

When tranquility and safety to life and 
property had been established by the 
national independence and the adjustment 
of the Vermont controversy, the popular 
mind was again attracted by the fertility 
and allurements of the Champlain Valley, 
and an intelligent and vigorous immigra- 
tion began to spread through its borders 
and occasionally to penetrate into some 
inviting spot in the interior. On the New 
York shore, numerous locations were made, 
under certificates of ‘‘ Soldiers’ bounty 
lands’’ granted by the State, to soldiers 
of the Revolution. One of the earliest 
and most important was made by Zepha- 
niah Platt and his associates, including 
some of the most eminent names in New 
York, which embraced the identical terri- 
tory formerly located and surveyed by 
Fredenburgh. The peninsula of Crown 
Point, during the present century, I think, 
and perhaps more remotely, has alone 
been occupied by a solitary farm house. 
Recently the track of a rail road has dis- 
turbed its historic grounds and threatens 
the desecration of its venerable ruins. 

Such is a brief narrative of the varied 
‘*occupation of the Champlain Valley;” 
and I conceive that the history of few 
sections of the country, is embellished 
with more interest or exciting romance. 





THE DUCKING-STOOL. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Francis Jones, now 
a temporary resident of Cincinnati, for the fol- 
lowing: 

About twenty years ago I was spending 

a few days with a friend at the eastern end 


1See page 2 of the Recor. 


of Long Island, who was a descendant of 
one of the early settlers of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. He had in a portfolio, a curious 
collection of letters written in the 17th 
century. Among these was one from his 
maternal ancestor whose family intermar- 
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ried with that of the wife of Governor 
Endicott. He allowed me to make a copy 
of it to accompany a rude sketch of a 
ducking-stool which had been made for 
me several years before from one then in 
existence in a small town in Massachusetts. 
It would seem as if the suggestions of the 
writer of the letter that such a penitentiary 
instrument might be useful in Massachu- 
setts, had been acted upon. It will be 
seen that this representation of a ducking- 
stool corresponds very nearly with the des- 
cription in the letter. In the drawing is 
an arm-chair instead of a stool, which 
made the punishment somewhat easier. 
Thinking this bit of American social 
history, might interest some of the readers 
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of the Recorp, I send you the drawing 
and a copy of the letter as follows: 
Hungar’s Parish, Ackowmake, 
Virginia, June y° 16th 1634. 
FTon™ Sir, 

Methinks I’ve been grately blest by Pro- 
vidence since coming into these parts, for 
I’ve been allowed, without let or hin- 
derance to see how y® people deport them- 
selves in their Families, their Churches 
and their Courts. 

It is undeniable y‘ they endeavor to live 
amiably, keep y® peece in families and 
communities, and by divers means try to 
have harmony and good-will amongst them- 
selves and with Strangers who may so- 
journ among them. For this they use a 


THE DUCKING STOOL, 


device which they learned in England, 
they say, to keep foul tongues y‘ make 
noise and mischief, silent, and of which I 
must faine tell you. 

They have a Law which reades somewhat 
in this wise: ‘‘ Whereas it be a sinn and 
a shame for scolding and lying Tongues to 
be left to run loose as is too often the way 
amongst women, be it therefore enacted 
y' any woman who shall, after being 
warned three severall times by y® Church, 
persist in excessive scolding, or in back- 
biting her neighbors, shall be brought be- 
fore y* Magistrate for examination, and if 
y’ offence be fairly proved upon her, shee 
shall be taken by an Officer appointed for 


y°® purpose, to y® nearest pond or deepe 
streame of water, and there, in y* presence 
of said Magistrate and of her accusors, be 
publicly ducked by said officer in y* waters 
of s* pond or streame until shee shall make 
a solemn promise y* shee’] never sin in like 
manner again,’’? 


1 Bishop Meade, in his ‘‘ old Churches, Ministers and Fam- 
ilies in Virginia’ Vol. 1, pages 253 and 254, gives some account 
of the punishments inflicted upon scolds and slanderers in 
some portions of that country. He says ‘“‘If a woman was 
convicted of slander her husband was made to pay five hun- 
dredweight of tobacco, but this law proving insufficient, the 

nalty was changed into ducking, and inflicted on the woman 
| oe . Places - ducking were prepared at the doors of 
Court houses, An i is ioned of a woman who 
was ordered to be ducked three times from a vessel “te in 
the James River, near Bermuda Hundred, for scolding. If a 
man was guilty of slandering a minister, he was required to 
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The day afore yesterday at two of y° 
clock in y*® afternoon, I saw this punish- 
ment given to one Betsey, wife of John 
Tucker, who, by y® violence of her tongue 
had made his house and y°® neighborhood 
uncomfortable. She was taken to y* pond 
near where I am sojourning, by y® officer 
who was joyned by y® Magistrate and y* 
Minister, Mr. Cotton, who had frequently 
admonished her, and a large number of 
People. They had a machine for y* pur- 
pose y* belongs to y® Parish, and which I 
was told had been so used three times this 
Summer. It isa platform with 4 small rol- 
lers or wheels, and two upright posts be- 
tween which works a Lever by a Rope 
fastened to its shorter or heavier end. At 
y° end of y® longer arm is fixed a stool 
upon which s* Betsey was fastened by 
cords, her gown tied fast around her feete. 
The Machine was then moved up to the 
edge of y° pond, y* Rope was slackened 
by y® officer, and y® woman was allowed 
to go down under y* water for the space of 
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half a minute. Betsey had a stout sto- 
mach, and would not yield until shee had 
allowed herself to be so ducked 5 severall 
times. At length shee cried piteously, 
«Let mee go! let mee go! by God’s help 
I’ll sin so no more.’’ Then they drew 
back y*® Machine, untied y* Ropes and let 
her walk home in her wetted clothes, a 
hopefully penitent woman. 

Methought such a reformer of great 
scolds might be of use in some parts of 
Massachusetts Bay, for I’ve been troubled 
many times by the clatter of y® scolding 
tongues of women y'* like y* clack of y*® 
Mill seldom cease from Morning till Night. 

I expect to stay here about the space of 
a moon yet, when I shall goe in a vessel 
from Jamestown to Salem, where I shall 
have y® honor of saluting you and Mr. 
Williams, as y’ Humble, 


and most Ob* Servant, 


THoMAS HARTLEY. 
Governor ENDICOTT. 





THE WINDHAM FROG-POND TRAGEDY. 


A correspondent from Windham, Connecticut, sends 
to the Recorp the following copy of a broad- 
side giving an account of a notable battle which 
occurred near that village more than a hundred 
years ago: 


On a dark, cloudy, dismal night in the 
month of July, A. D. 1758, the inhabi- 
tants of Windham, a small town in the 
eastern part of Connecticut, had retired 
to rest, and for several hours, all were 
wrapped in profound repose—when sud- 
denly, soon after midnight, the slumbers 
of the peaceful inhabitants were disturbed 
by a most terrific noise in the sky right 
over their heads, which to many seemed 
the yells and screeches of infuriated In- 


pay a fine of five hundred pounds of tobacco, and ask the 
pardon of the minister before the Congregation.” 

He says (page 253) that ‘‘ fora base and detracting speech 
against Mr. Hamar, a pages, Fg oy of the Council at an 
early period of the Colony, a Mr. Barnes, of Bermuda hundred 
who was sent to Jamestown for trial, was ‘condemned to 
have his tongue run through with an awl, to pass through a 
guard of forty men, and to be butted by every one of them 
and at the head of the troop knocked down and footed out o' 
the fort.’ ’’—{Epitor. } 


dians, and others had no other way of ac- 
counting for the awful sounds, which still 
kept increasing, but by supposing the day 
of judgement had certainly come, and 
to their terrified imaginations, the awful 
uproar in the air seemed the immediate 
precursor of the clangor of the last trum- 
pet. At intervals, many supposed they 
could distinguish the calling out of the 
particular names, as of Cols. Dyer’ and 
ELDERKIN, two eminent lawyers and this 
increased the general terror. But soon 
there was a rush from every house, the tu- 
mult in the air still increasing—old and 
young, male and female, poured forth into 
the streets, ‘‘ in puris naturalibus,’’ entirely 


1 Eliphalet Dyer, was a native of Windham where he was 
born in 1721, and was at the time of this occurence nearly 


forty years of age. He was graduated at Yale College in 
1740, and soon afterward commenced the practice of law in 
his native town. He represented it in the Connecticut Legis- 
lature from 1745 to 1762. During the French and Indian war 
he commanded a provincial regiment; and in 1762, he was 
appointed a member of the governors council, In 1763, he 
went to England as agent of the Susquehannah Company, 
an asssciation formed in Connecticut for the purpose of plants 
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forgetful, in their hurry and consternation, 
of their nether habiliments, and with eyes 
upturned tried to pierce the almost pal- 
pable darkness. My venerable informant, 
who well recollects the event, says some 
daring ‘‘spirits,’’ concluding there was 
nothing supernatural in the hubbub and 
uproar over head, but rather, that they 
heard the yells of Indians commencing a 
midnight attack, loaded their guns and 
sallied forth to meet their invading foes. 
These valiant heroes, on ascending the 
hill that bounds the village on the east, 
perceived that the sounds came from that 
quarter, and not from the skies as first be- 
lieved, but their courage would not per- 
mit them to proceed to the daring extrem- 
ity of advancing eastward, until they had 
discovered the real cause of alarm and 
distress, which pervaded the whole village. 
Towards morning the sounds in the air 
seemed to die away. In the morning the 
whole cause of alarm, which produced 
such distressing apprehensions among the 
good people of the town, was apparent to 
all who took the trouble to go to a certain 
mill pond, situated about three fourths of 
a mile eastward of the village. This pond, 
hereafter, in the annals of Fame, forever 
to be called the Frag-Pond, in consequence 
of a severe drought, which had prevailed 
many weeks, had become nearly dry, and 
the Bull-Frogs (with which it was densely 
populated) at the mill pond fought a 
pitched battle on the side of the ditch 


ing a colony in the Wyoming Valley, a region then claimed 
by that Province. In 1765, he was a delegate to the Stamp- 
Act Congress that assembled in the City of New York, and 
in 1768 he was sent by the Susquehannah Company with 
another eminent Windham ees, Sn Eiderkin, as 
commissioners to Philadelphia to endeavor to settle the dis- 
pute with the Governor of Pennsylvania. He was a delegate 
in the Continental Congress in 1774, and held a seat in that 
ody during a greater part of the war that ensued. He was 
Chief justice of Connecticut from 1789 to 1793. He died at 
Windham, where he had lived all his life, in May, 1807, at 
the age of eighty-six years. The facsimile here given, 1s of 
his signature to a letter addressed to General Schuyler in 
1777-—[Ep1rTor. ] 


Gyr 


which ran through it, for the possession 
and enjoyment of the fluid which remained. 
Long and obstinately was the contest main- 
tained ; and many thousands of the com- 
batants were found defunct, on both sides 
of the ditch, the next morning. It had 
been uncommonly still, for several hours 
before the battle commenced, but sudden- 
ly, as if by a preconcerted agreement, 
every frog on one side of the ditch, raised 
the war cry, Col. Dyer, Col. Dyer, and at 
the same instant, from the opposite side, 
resounded the adverse shout of Ziderkin 
too, Elderkin too. Owing to some pecu- 
liar state of the atmosphere, the awful 
noises and cries appeared to the distressed 
Windhamists to be directly over their 
heads. 


Good people all, both great and small, 
Of every occupation, 

I pray draw near, and lend an ear 
To this our true relation. 


’ Twas of a fright, happen’d one night 
Caused by the bull-frog nation, 

As strange an one as ever was known, 
In all our generation. 


The frogs we hear, in bull-frog shire, 
Their chorister had buried, 

The saddest loss and greatest cross 
That ever they enduréd, 


Thus being deprived, they soon contrived, 
Their friends to send to, greeting, 
Even to all, both great and small, 
To hold a general meeting. 


Subject and lord, with one accord, 
Now come with bowels yearning, 
For to supply and qualify, 
And set a frog for learning. 


For to supply, immediately, 
The place of their deceaséd, 
There did they find one to their mind, 
Which soon their sorrows easéd, 


This being done, the glorious sun, 
Being down and night advancing, 

With great delight, they spent the night, 
In music and in dancing. 


And when they sung, the air it rung, 
And when they broke in laughter, 

It did surprise, both learned and wise, 
As you shall find here after. 


A negro man, we understand, 
Awoke and heard the shouting, 

But ne’er went abroad, awak’d his lord, 
Which fill’d their hearts with doubting, 
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With one accord, they went abroad, 
And stood awhile to wonder: 

The bull-frog shout, appeared no doubt, 
To them like claps of thunder. 


Which made them say, the judgement day, 
Without a doubt was coming, 

For in the air, they did declare, 
Was very awful drumming. 


Those lawyer’s fees would give no ease, 
Tho’ we!) they’re worth inditing; 
To pray they kneel—alas, they feel 
The worm of conscience biting. 


Being thus dismayed, one of them said, 
He would make restitution, 

He would restore one half or more— 
This was his resolution, 


Another’s heart was touch’d in part, 
But not pick’d to the centre, 

Rather than pay one half away, 
His soul he said he’d venture. 


Then they agreed fo go with speed, 
And see what was the matter, 

And as they say, they by the way 
Repenting tears did scatter. ' 


They travelled still, unto the hill, 
With those men they did rally, 
And soon they found the doleful sound 
To come out of the valley, 


Then down they went, with one consent, 
And found those frogs a singing, 
Raising their voice, for to rejoice; 
This was the doleful ringing. 


Home those great men, returnéd then, 
Filléd with wrath and malice, 
And mustered all, both great and small, 
From prison and from palace. 


And armed with fury, both Judge and Jury, 
To the Frog-Pond moved, 

And as they say, a fatal day, 
To the frogs it provéd., 


This terrible night, the Parson did fright 
His people almost in despair, 


For poor Windham souls, among the bean poles, 


He made a most wonderful prayer. 


Lawyer Lucifer called up his crew, 

Dyer and Elderkin, you must come too; 
Old Col. Dyer, you know well enough, 

He had an old negro, his name was Cuff. 


Now massa, says Cuff, I’m now glad enough, 
For what little comfort I have ; 

I make it no doubt, my time is just out, 
No longer shall I be a slave. 


As for Larabie, so quietly was he, 
He durst not stir out of his house: 
The poor guilty soul, crept into his hole, 
And there lay as still as a mouse. 


As for Jemmy Flint, he began to repent, 
For a Bible he ne’er had known, 

His life was so bad, he’d give half he had, 
To old father Stoughton for one. 


Those arméd men, they killed then, 

And scalp’d about two hundred, 
Taking I say, their lives away, 

And then their camp they plundered. 


Those lusty frogs, they fought like dogs, 
For which I do commend them, 
But lost the day, for want, I say, 
Of weapons to defend them. 


I had this story set before me, 
Just as I have writ it, 

It being so new, so strange and true, 
I could not well omit it, 


Lawyers, I say, now from this day, 
Be honest in your dealing, 
And never more increase your store, 

While you the poor are killing. 


For if you do, I’ll have you know, 
Conscience again will smite you, 

The bull-frog shout will ne’er give out, 
But rise again and fright you. 


Now Lawyers, Parson, Bull-Frogs all, 
I bid you all farewell, 

And unto you I loudly call, 
A better tale to tell. 





“A LIGHT COMPANY.” 


On page 14 of the Recorp, the subject 
of ‘‘ Caricature as a Weapon’’—is treated 
of. It is a subject of historic interest,. 
especially as it was used by the English 
during the last half of the 18th century. 

I have a large number of the political 
Caricatures that were published there du- 
ring the American Revolution, by which 
one may easily trace the condition of the 





English mind, or of public opinion so 
called under the different phases of hope 
and fear which that struggle for Independ- 
ence here created in Great Britain. I send 
you a sketch of the chief portion of one 
of these caricatures made, I think, by 
Gillray. It was published in January, 
1781,.when the general impression in Eng- 
land was that the Americans must speedily 
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submit, and when the arms of England 
were so triumphant everywhere, that the 
prospect of the British Empire seemed 
exceedingly bright. 





A LIGHT COMPANY. 

This Caricature is entitled ‘*A light 
Company,’’ in which Britannia and her 
enemies are weighed together in a balance. 
She far outweighs them all, bearing down 
her end of the beam, while the other goes 
high in air. I give you a sketch of the 
Scale on which are Britain’s enemies. 
America sits in a sorrowful attitude and 
exclaims with a deep-drawn sigh, ‘‘ My in- 
gratitude is justly punished.’’ Standing 
just back of her are a Spaniard and a 
Frenchman, both of whom had given aid 
and comfort to America, in her rebellion ; 
while a Dutchman in allusion to the aid 
which Holland had given to the Colonists, 
is seen hanging on with his whole weight 
in an effort to reverse the attitude of the 
beam. The Spaniard exclaims ‘‘ Rodney 
has ruined our fleet!’’ the Frenchman, 
speaking to the Dutchman, the new ally 
of France, says, ‘‘ Mynheer, assist or we 
are ruined;’’ to which the struggling 
Dutchman replies, ‘‘I’ll do anything for 
money.’’ At the same time he is, with ap- 
14 
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parent, unconsciousness, losing his money, 
which is seen falling: out of his pocket, 
together with some papers marked ‘‘ Esse- 
quibo,’’ ‘‘St. Martin,’’ ‘‘ Demerara,’’ ‘‘St. 
Eustatia,’’ and other American Colonies 
which had lately fallen into the hands of 
the English. Meanwhile Britannia stands 
in calm dignity, with a drawn sword in- 
scribed ‘‘ Justice,’’and exclaims ‘‘No one 
injures me with impunity.’’? 

I have other Caricatures of that period 
which mark the exultation of the British 
mind at that juncture. One of them rep- 
resents the British Bull Kicking furiously, 
and rampant generally. The King of 
France and Spain stalk away from him, 
the former exclaiming, ‘‘ By gar! my friend 
America, I must leave you; dis bull will 
play de diable ;’’ whilst the other says, ‘‘I 
wish I was safe out of his way; he beats 
the bulls of Spain.’’ America replies, ‘‘I 
fear, Monsieur, I shall get little by your 
friendship.” 

I leave it to you, Mr. Editor, to explain 
the salient historic points in the Caricature 
I have described, for you are better posted 
on those matters, than I am. 


Chicago, March, 1872. I. C. B. 

1 Never had Great Britain shown her power more conspic- 
uously and effectively than at this period. At the instigation 
of the wily Empress of Russia, all Europe joined in a league 
against England in 1780, known as the “* Armed Neutrality.’’ 
Ite object was toenforce the rule that neutral States have a 
right to carry on commerce with belligerent powers, unmoles- 
ted. This was in direct opposition to ye oe policy pro- 
mulgated in 1756, (See note 3, page 82 of the Recorp) and 
was calculated and intended to diminish if not destroy her 
maritime supremacy. It sveewes, at onetime, as if she 
would be compelled to fight all Europe and she girded herself 
for the conflict. The mighty efforts which she put forth were 
amazing. She made war more vigorously upon her rebellious 
colonists ; declared war against Holland ; carried on war with 
wonderful ae against France and Spain, and suc 
in breaking up the League and making her supremacy more 
felt than ever. 

The “‘ ingratitude’ which America is made to speak of was 
a favorite fling of the colonists. So early as the debate on the 
Stamp Act in Parliament ten years before the war for Inde- 
pendence broke out, it was said that the American Colonies 
were planted by England’s care and nourished by her indul- 
gence; to which Colonel Barré replied; ‘‘ They planted by your 
care! No, your oppressions planted them in America, Th 
meen by your indulgence! They grew by your neglect of 
them.”” 

Admiral Rodney had ruined the Spanish fleet—11 ships of 
the line and 2 frigates—a year before, off Cape St. Vincent. 

France needed money to carry on war against England, and 
appealed to Holland for a loan. 

The Repr ion of the Dutch losing American 
Colonies, was only a prophecy, for it was after that that the 
English took from the Dutch their colonies in South America 

‘The proud position which England held he beginning of 

prow ition whic! a eld at t inning o! 
1781, justifi P the i opm cari , but she lost 
her American Colonies before the year had ended, and other 
misfortunes overtook her,—{ Eprror. } 














The REcorp is indebted to Francis Lieber, L. L. 
D, of New York, for the following: 


In reading the paper on ‘‘ Flora Mc- 
Donald’’ in the third number of the RE- 
coRD, I thought of what Wm. C. Preston 
the eloquent and genial senator of South 
Carolina, once told me, ‘fon the veran- 
dah’’ in Columbia, the capital of his State, 
in the month of April, the yellow jassa- 
mine perfuming all around us. After the 
downfall of Napoleon I. in 1815, (and I 
am writing this a year after the breaking 
down of Napoleon III.) a number of young 
Americans went to Europe to visit. the 
continent, long debarred by the insatiable 
emperor of ‘the French. Among these 
were Washington Irving, George Ticknor, 
Edward Everett," Hugh Legaré at a later 


1 Mr. Everett remained abroad from 1815 to 1819. While in 
London in 1818, he was an ever welcome guest at the house 
of the late Robert Gilmor of Baltimore. One morning just 
before Mr, Gilmor and his family sailed for America, young 
Everett, ina playful mood, wrote at the breakfast table of Mrs. 
Gilmor the following verses which are now (his autograph,) in 
possession of Mr. F. J. Dreer, of Philadelphia. 


A Sonc—7o be sung or said Saturday Evening ot sea, 
Air—‘‘ When the Duke of Leeds, shall married be.”” 


When, dear friends, you sail on the sea, 
And join round a cup so merrily, 

Then I hope you'll remember me 

And one oF you sing this melody. 


poe Fem have a fine passage to Baltimore, 
And fair be the sight of your native shore, 
And all that heart can imagine and more, 
Fill your cup ‘till it podlowrn o'er. 


Mr. Gilmor shall have at his call 

The fruits of Riches—of ‘Taste—and all— 

Ores and crystals shall shine in his hall 

And Raphaels and Guidos look down from his wall. 


Those around him the hint shall take ; 

Art and refinement the dust shall shake 

From off their heads, and at length awake 

And the fair, bright day of our taste shall break. 


Sweet Mrs. Gilmor around her shall see 

Nor picture nor statue so lovely as she. 

Sir Thomas is skillful as artist can be 

But nature has painted her brighter than he. 


Cousin Louisa shall married be, 

To the richest and worthiest man you can see; 
How happy shall this fine youth be 

In gentle Toutars company. 


She shall live out by Ellicott’s mill; 

Thats a sweet landscape of valley and hill; 
High as the May-showers swell the rill 
Peace and contentment her bosom shall fill. 


There’s a sweet little Yankee gil over the sea, 
Almost as pretty and nice as she, 


Which thinks of the absent tenderly— 
Who knows what she thinks of me? 
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THE ROYAL SCOTCH IN AMERICA. 







period attorney general of the United 
States, and William C. Preston ; General 
Scott, also went. All of them, or, surely 
most of these Americans, the ardent youths 
now famous dead, took an opportunity to 
pay a visit to Sir Walter Scott in 1815. 
Preston was among them and, on the men- 
tioned and perfumed evening, he told me 
that Walter Scott gave him the following 
account : 

Not long after it had been divulged 
who was the author of the ‘* Waverly Nov- 
els’’ Scott was the Regent’s (afterward 
George the Fourth) guest in the royal pal- 
ace where, one day, the latter ordered the 
key of a certain room to be given to the 
great writer saying that it opened the door 
of the Stuart Chamber, (I think this was 
the name given to it, ) where all the papers 
concerning the Stuarts and their preten- 
ders were kept. . George gave Scott full 
permission to rummage among all these 
records and to use what he liked for his 
works. ‘‘I depend on your discretion,”’ 
he said, and Scott went. He spent several 
days in this curious chamber and, so he 
told Preston, one day stumbled upon what 
seemed to him a remarkable paper. It 
consisted of a call and petition, by Scot- 
tish in America, chiefly however, by the 
Gaelic Scottish who had a settlement— 
‘*saddle-bagging’’ as I have heard the 
word in the west—in North Carolina, 
addressed to the Pretender (Prince Charles 
Edward, grandson of James the Second) as 


We aré going this evening, foul or fair 

To the Davison’s party, on Finbury Square; 
One more frolic I pC me there, 

And then to Cambridge town repair. 


Others may waltz as much as they will, 

“Till their heads go round, and round like a mill, 
e my dear ladies will dance a quadrille, 

And get Miss Simpkins the set to fill, 


And so I bid you once more good bye; 
‘Two or three months will quickly fly ; 
You will be over the sea, and I 
O’er th’ Alps shall think of you constantly. 
So, as I n, I will finish my strain ; 
May kind Heaven your track make plain, 
Guiding you safely o’er the main, 
Back to the precious land again. 


London May 10, 1818.—{Eprror. | 
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he was then called, to come to America 
and assume the crown of this realm. 

The question whether this country had 
not best be turned into a monarchy was 
seriously and very naturally mooted, in the 
earliest days of our national existence, but 
I believe it was never known that such a 
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positive offer, a very queer one, to say the 
least, existed. Flora McDonald living in 
North Carolina was loyal to the Ameri- 
can cause, ' but all the other Highlanders 
were not. Like real loyal monarchists, the 
name of a dynasty—even of such adynasty ! 
went farther than any cause or country. 





ORIGIN OF THE STATES AND THEIR NAMES. 


It seems well to put on permanent 
record, an account of the origin of our 
States and their names, as they have ap- 
peared from time to time in the wonderful 
growth of our republic from its seed-time 
along the Atlantic seaboard between the 
Alleghanies and the ocean. We will trace 
them in the order in which they lie 
mapped out on the continent, from Maine 
to California. The number of the States, 
when the old League was formed at the 
close of the Revolution, was thirteen ; 
since then the number has increased to 
thirty-seven, and we have ten organized 
territories all of them are nearly ready, 
by virtue of the requisite population, to 
become States. 

MAINE.—Until 1820, this State formed 
a district of Massachusetts. It was ad- 
mitted into the Union on the 15th of 
March 1820. It derived its name it is 
said, from the province of Maine, in 
France, and was so called in compliment 
to the Queen of Charles the First, Henri- 
etta of France, who owned that province. 

New HampsHirE.—This was one of the 
original thirteen States. It was so named 
by John Mason, one of the original 
grantees from the crown, who lived in 
Hampshire, England, and so named it 
when it was made into a separate province 
in 1676. It was first called Laconia. 

VERMONT.—This State, lying east of 
Lake Champlain, was originally called the 
New Hampshire Grants, the lands having 
been granted to settlers, by the governor 
of New Hampshire. It was first officially 
called Vermont, in January, 1777, when 
aconvention of the people declared the 
territory to be an independent State. It 


was admitted into the Union on the 4th 
of March, 1791. It derives its name from 
the Green Mountains (French Verd mont) 
which with their spurs occupy a large por- 
tion of the State, and are clothed with 
verdure to their summits. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—This is one of the 
original States, first known as Massachu- 
setts Bay. It was founded in 1620, ‘The 
word in the Indian language, signifies, 
The country about the great hills. 

RHODE IsLtanp.—This, too, was an 
original State. A part of it, first settled 
in 1636, was called the ‘‘ Providence Plan- 
tation,’’ and the next settlement was 
called, in 1638, the ‘‘ Rhode Island Plan- 
tation.’’ The name was given because of 
the fancied resemblance of the island to 
that of Rhodes in the ancient Levant— 
or earlier Mediterranean Sea. 

ConneEcticuT.—An original State. Its 
name is Mohegan and spelled, originally, 
Quon-eh-ta-cut, which signifies ‘‘a long 
river,’’ in allusion to the Connecticut river 
which runs through the whole country 
from Canada to Long Island Sound. 

New York.—An original State. In the 
early years of the reign of Charles the 
Second, he granted what was then known 
in America, as New Netherland, held by 
the Dutch, to his brother, the Duke of 


It is the testimony of the 
most careful writers on the a of these Scotch Highland- 
ers, that Flora was a loyalist of the most zealous stamp, The 
Rev. William Henry Foote, in his carefully prepared work 
entitled ‘Sketches of North Carolina, Historical and Bio- 
graphical,’”’ says on page 155, speaking of the gathering of 
the Highlanders at Cross creek, to oppose the patriots : “ wi 
these were bled Kingsburgh McDonald, the husband of 
Flora, with their kindred and neighbors, animated by the 
spirit of this matron, who now, on her former principles, de- 
fended George III. as readily as she had aided the unfortunate 
Charles Edward about thirty years before.—| Eprror.) 


1 This, I think, is a mistake. 
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York. In 1664, the English took posses- 
sion of the territory by force, and it was 
named New York, by the Duke, in honor 
of his title. 

New Jersey.—An original State. It 
derived its name from Sir George Carteret 
one of its original proprietors, obtained by 
purchase in 1664, and was named by him 
after the island of Jerséy in the British 
Channel, of which he was governor. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—An_ original State. 
This Province was granted to William 
Penn, a Quaker, in 1681. The word syl- 
vania, means woods, and the meaning of 
the name of the State is Penn’s Woods, 
in allusion to the wooded condition in 
which it was found. 

DELAWARE.—An original State. It de- 
rived its name from Thomas West, Lord 
De la Warr, governor of Virginia who 
visited the bay and died there, in 1610. 
It was a part of Pennsylvania until 1776, 
when its inhabitants declared it to be an 
independent State. 

MaryLanp.—An _ original State. It 
was founded by the Roman Catholics in 
1632 under the proprietorship of Lord 
Baltimore, to whom it was granted. It 
received its name from Charles the First’s 
Queen, Henrietta Marie. 

Vircinia.—An original State. It was 
founded in 1606, under a charter granted 
to an association known as the London 
Company. It was in a region first dis- 
covered during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, by an expedition sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh and others, and named in 
honor ot the sovereign, the unmarried or 
Virgin Queen. 

Caro.inas.—Original States. The two 
Carolinas were originally in one tract 
known as Carolina, so called after Fort 
Carolina built on its coast near Port Royal 
in 1562, by Huguenots from France, It 
was so called in honor of Charles (or 
Carolos) the Ninth, of France. In 1663, 
Charles the Second gave the domain the 
name of Carolina. In 1729 it was separ- 
ated into the two provinces of North and 
South Carolina. 

GeorciA.—An original State.—A_ colo- 
ny was established there in 1732, under 
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the auspices of General Oglethorpe, and 
the province was named in honor of 
George the second of England. 

FLoripa.—This was a Spanish territory, 
divided into East and West Florida. It 
was ceded to the United States in 1819; 
made a territory in 1823, and admitted 
into the Union as a State on the 3d of 
March 1845. It was discovered by Juan 
Ponce de Leon an old Spaniard in search 
of the Fountain of Eternal Youth, in the 
Spring of 1512. The land was covered 
with flowers. This fact, and the other 
that it was Easter Sunday, when the 
churches were decorated with flowers—the 
Pasquas de Flores or ‘‘ Feast of Flowers,’’ 
—suggested its name. 

ALABAMA.—This was at first a part of 
the territory of Mississippi. It was orga- 
nized as a separate grant in 1817, and ad- 
mitted as a State on the 14th of December, 
1819. Its name is a Creek word, signi- 
fying The land of Rest. 

Mississipp1.—Once a part of the great 
domain of Louisianna. It was admitted 
as a State on the roth of December 1817. 
It derives its name from that of the great 
river which washes its western borders, 
which signifies in the Choctaw language, 
Long River, and, in the Natchez tongue, 
The Father of Waters. 

Louisiana.—lIn the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth of France, the French laid 
claim to the whole country west of the 
Mississippi River, and it was called Zou#si- 
ana, in honor of that king. A portion 
of that magnificent domain was ceded to 
the United States by Bonaparte, in April 
1803, and it was admitted as a State on 
the 8th of April, 1812. 

ARKANSAS.—This was a part of the 
ancient domain of Louisiana, taken from 
the southern part of Missouri in 1819, 
and admitted into the Union as a state, 
in 1836. Its name is derived from the 
Indian word Kansas, ‘‘smoky water,’’ with 
the French prefix of arc, a ‘‘bow.”’ 

TENNESSEE.—-This was once a part of 
North Carolina, It was ceded to the 
General Government by that State, and 
was admitted into the Union as a State on 
the 1st of June, 1796, with the name of 
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Tennessee after the Indian name Tennes- 
see or Zhe River with the big Bend, which 
is characteristic of that stream. 

Kentucky.—Kain-tuck-ee—the Indian 
name for this State, was originally a part 
of the vast region west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, comprising a part of Virginia. 
It was made a separate territory, and ad- 
mitted as a State on the 1st of June 1792. 
Its name it is said, signifies At the head of 
the river, the Cumberland and its tribu- 
taries rising within its domain. 

Ou1o.—The Shawnoese name for Zhe 
Beautiful River, was at first a part of the 
great Northwestern Territory which Vir- 
ginia and Connecticut had ceded to 
the United States. It was admitted into 
the Union on the 29th of November, 
1802. 

MICHIGAN.—This was once a part of the 
territory of Indiana. It was given a 
territorial government in 1805, and was 
admitted to the Union on the 26th of 
January, 1837. Its name was derived 
from the Lake, the Indian name for a 
Fish weir or trap, which the shape of the 
lake suggested. 


INDIANA.—Organized as a Territory 
in May, 1800, it was admitted to the 
Union as a State on the 11th of December, 


1816. Its name is derived from that of 
the Indians, 

ILLINoIs.—This was a part of Indiana, 
until 1809, when it was organized into a 
Territory, and admitted into the Union 
on the 3d of December, 1818. Its name 
is derived from the Indian word #//iné, 
‘*men’’ and the French suffix, ors, making 
it “ tribe of men.”’ ’ 

Wisconsin.—This was a part of Michi- 
gan. It was formed into a territory in 
1836, and was admitted as a State on the 
29th of May, 1848. Its name is said to 
be the Indian one for a Wild rushing 
Channel. 

Missourt.—This was a part of the great 
Louisiana domain. In 1812 it was form- 
ed into a territory, and on the roth of 
August, 1821, it was admitted into the 
Union. Its name is an Indian word for 
muddy, having reference to the muddiness 
of the Missouri River. 
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Kansas.—In 1854, another portion of 
the ancient Louisiana domain, was erect- 
ed into a territory, by the name of Kansas, 
the Indian word for Smoky water, and on 
the 29th of January 1861, it was admitted 
as a State. 1 

NEBRASKA.—This was a part of Louisi- 
ana, It was organized asa Territory in 
1854, and admitted into the Union in 
March, 1867. 

Nevapa.—This was a part of ancient 
Louisiana. It was made a Territory in 
March, 1861, and was admitted as a State 
in 1870. 

Iowa.—This formed a part of the Wis- 
consin Territory west of the Mississippi, 
and was admitted as a State on the 28th of 
December 1846. Its name signifies in In- 
dian language, it is said, The drowsy ones. 

MinneEsota.—On the 11th of May 1858, 
a part of the ancient domain of Louisiana 
was admitted as a State under the Indian 
name for Cloudy water. 

Texas.—This was a part of the Terri- 
tory of Mexico, until 1836, when bya 
revolution it became an independent State. 

It was annexed to the United States, as 
a State of the Union on the 6th of March, 
1845. 

CaLirorniA.—A part of the territory 
acquired by conquest from Mexico, was 
formed into a government under the name 
of California, the origin of which is un- 
certain. It was given to it by the early 
Spanish discoverers or the occupants of 
land, It was admitted into the Union 
on the 9th of September 1850. 

OrEGON.—This second State on the 
Pacific coast was organized into a Terri- 
tory in 1848, and admitted into the Union 
on the 14th of February, 1859. 

The origin of its name is uncertain; ac- 
cording to some from Oregano, the Indian 
name of the wild majoram which grows 
abundantly on the Pacific coast; and ac- 
cording to others, from Oregon ‘‘ the river of 
the west,’’ in allusion to the Columbia river. 

West Vircinia.—This State was formed 
from the western part of old Virginia, 
during the Civil War, and admitted into 
the Union as a separate State, on the 2zoth 
of June 1863. 
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FRIENDS' MEETING HOUSE IN LOWER MERION. 


To the Editor of the American Histort- 
cal Record—The date stone on Friends’ 
meeting-house in Lower Merion township 
on which is cut the figures ‘‘ 1695,’’ has 
led many persons into error in respect to 
the time that building was erected. I am 
not, therefore, surprised that thy correspon- 
dent, John Wainwright, should have expe- 
rienced difficulty in reconciling these fig- 
ures with the facts in his possession. 

Although some portions of the early 
minutes of ‘‘ Haverford monthly meeting’’ 
of which Merion meeting was a constitu- 
ent part, have been lost, still, there are 
enough of those minutes and early records 
remaining, to show conclusively, that the 
present meeting-house was erected much 
later than 1695. At first this monthly 


meeting comprised three particular meet- 
ings—‘‘ Haverford, Merion and Schuyl- 
kill’’—the latter being generally held west 
of the Schuylkill river and near the present 
location of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Depot. All were held at private houses— 
the first on record being held at the house 
of Thomas Duckett, (the Schuylkill meet- 
ing,) on the roth of the second month 
1684. ‘To secure proper burial places be- 
came an earlier necessity with the first emi- 
grants than the erection of meeting houses. 
The action taken by this monthly meeting 
for that purpose, is given in detail in the 
History of Delaware County, p. 149, and 
doubtless determined the location of the 
meeting houses. 

The first meeting-house erected within 
the bounds of the monthly meeting, (which 
then embraced Radnor,) was erected at 
Haverford prior to 1690. ‘The minutes 
of this period are missing, but the record 
of marriages establishes the date of the 
erection of the first meeting-house within 
brief limits. Thus; the marriage of Lewis 
David to Florence Jones was accomplished 
at ‘‘ Haverford meeting-house,’’ 1st mo. 
2oth 1690, while all previous marriages 
had been accomplished at private houses, 
the last one at the house of John Bevan 
in Haverford on 11th mo. 1st 1687. The 


first meeting-house at Haverford was con- 
sequently erected between this date and 
Ist mo. 2oth 1690. 

The time of the erection of the first 
meeting-house in Merion can be very near- 
ly established in the same way. Thus; 
Robert Jones and Ellen Jones ‘‘ both of 
Merion,’’. were married the 3rd of 11th 
mo. ‘‘called January’’ 1693, ‘‘at Catha- 
rine Roberts’ House at Merion,’’ while 
‘Daniel Humphrey of Haverford in the 
Welsh tract’? was married to Hannah 
Wyman of Merion, 8th mo., 11th 1695. 
This is the first marriage record as having 
been accomplished at the meeting-house, 
and can leave but little doubt that the first 
meeting-house was erected in the early part 
of 1695. Now, was this the present 
meeting-house at Merion as the date stone 
of that edifice would indicate? The re- 
cords of a later period show conclusively 
that it was not. 

At a monthly meeting held at Haverford 
8th of 8th mo. 1713, the following min- 
utes were adopted. 

‘« This meeting agrees that Merion frds. 
shall have the money lent to Reese Howell 
and Joseph Evans toward finishing their 
meeting-house.”’ 

‘‘The five pounds old currency lent to 
Reese Howell was paid towards jinish- 
ing Merion Meeting-house.”’ 

The will of Cadwalader Morgan, dated 
roth 7th mo. 1711, as cited in the commu- 
nication of John Wainwright, goes to 
show that at that date it was in contem- 
plation to build a new meeting-house at 
Merion, while the above extracts prove 
that the building was in progress but was 
not finished on the 8th of 8th mo. 1713. 
The amount bequeathed by Cadwalader 
Morgan would go to show that the building 
contemplated was to be of substantial 
character such as the present building is. 
We may therefore safely conclude that 
Merion Meeting-house was erected in 
1713, and that its date stone refers to the 
time’of the erection of the first house in 
1695, which was doubtless built of logs. - 
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There is also another minute in these 
records which may have some bearing 
upon the grant of land by Robert Roberts 
noted in the communication of John 
Wainwright. 

At a monthly meeting held at Merion 
meeting-house 3 mo. 11th 1744, the fol- 
lowing minute was adopted: 

«<The deed to the Friends agreed upon 
last meeting is not executed. Thomas 
Thomas and Robert Roberts are appointed 
to Endeavour to get the thing finished be- 
fore next meeting and if any of the persons 
agreed upon [as] trustees last meeting de- 
clines the trust, this meeting is of opinion 
there is a sufficient number w™ out them.” 
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Adopting the year 1713 as the correct 
date of the erection of Friends’ meeting- 
house at Merion it will still stand among 
the oldest buildings in Pennsylvania, erec- 
ted for religious purposes. One end of 
Haverford meeting-house was built in 
1700. The Swedish church in South- 
wark the same year. St. David’s Episco- 
pal church at Radnor was erected in 
1717; Radnor Friends’ meeting-house in 
1718, and Christ church in Philadelphia 
between the years 1728 and 1744. Hav- 
erford is the only Friends’ meeting-house 
standing in which William Penn preached. 


Upper Darby 4th mo. 5th 1872. S. 





AN EARLY DWELLING ON THE HUDSON. 


The REcorpD is indebted to Mr. E. M. Ruttenber, 
the Historian of Newburg, N. Y. for the follow- 
ing, addressed to the Epitor. 


Having occasion to refer to your ‘“‘ Pic- 
torial Field Book of the Revolution,’’ this 
evening, I noticed the statement (page 682 
Vol. I. 2d Ed.) that the ‘‘cellar of a log- 
house’ on Plum Point,' is spoken of as 
having been the property of ‘‘a man 
named McEvers,’’ &c. The name should 
be McGregorie,—no less a person than the 
Patrick Mac Gregorie who figures so con- 
spicuously in Broadhead’s ‘‘ History of the 
State of New York,’’ Volume II, and in 
the ‘‘ Documents relating to the Colonial 
History of New York.’’ He was a Pres- 
byterian emigrant of the period of 1680-’84 
and left Scotland with a company of 
twenty-five persons ‘‘ with intent to settle 
in New Jersey but was persuaded by Gov. 
Dongan’ to settle in the Province of 
New York,”’ 


1 Plum Point is a pleasant gumetany projecting into the 
broad bay between New Winsdor and Murderer’s Creek, a 
little north of the Highlands of the Hudson. It is really an 
Island at very high water, for a marsh and a rivulet only, 
separate it from the mainland. From it to Pollopells Island 
and toward the Eastern shore, obstructions in the form of 
chevaur-de-frise were placed in the time of the Revolutien ; 
and on Plum Point was erected a redoubt with a battery of 14 
guns designed to cover that chevaux-de-frise.—{ Ep1tux. } 


2 See Note 1 second column, page 128 of the Recorp. 


He purchased lands on Murderer’s 
Creek, ‘‘and so settled themselves, their 
families and sundry servants,’’ and the 
record adds: ‘‘were not only the first 
Christians that settled and improved there- 
on, but also peaceably and quitely possessed 
and enjoyed themselves thereon during the 
terms of their natural lives.’’ 

In a paper referring to the Evans patent ' 
(Colonial History Vol. IV. p. 822) it is 
said that Mac Gregorie’s house was then 
the only one on the tract.?_ It was erected 
in 1685, and occupied by McGregorie and 
his family, and his brother-in-law, David 
Tosbuck, who bore the title of ‘‘ the Laird 
of Minnivard.’’ The accompanying dia- 
gram, copied from the records of the State 
of New York, shows its precise location on 
Plum Point. It was the frst house erected 
on the west side of Hudson’s River, be- 


1 Captain John Evans of the royal Navy, who appears to 
have been a great favorite of Govenne Phadian, of ‘New 
York.—{ Epiror. } 


2 In a letter of the Earl of Bellomont, Governor of New 
York, to the Lords of Trade, in pemeesy 1780, in which he 
proposes the vacation of ‘‘some of Colonel Fletchers extrava- 
gant grants of iand,”’ he says: ‘‘ Copies Evans’ great grant 
of 40 miles one way and 30 another, had but one house on it, 
or rather a hut, where a poor man lives, and that hut built by 
one Captain McGregory, a Scotch man who was killed at the 
time of the Revolution here, and his widow said to be com- 
pelled by Colonel Fletcher to sell her house and land to C 
tain Evans for 30 or 35 £, to the ruin of herself and family.” 
—{Eprror.]} 
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tween Haverstraw and Kingston. Mac 
Gregorie was employed by the Govern- 
ment in Indian negotiations; was taken 
prisoner by the French, and lost his life in 
the Leisler revolution in New York.’ He 
failed to perfect his patent, and his family 
were dispossessed by Evans. Afterwards 
his son received a patent as indemnity tor 
losses, for the farm then as now embracing 
Plum Point. 

From the position of the house on the 
diagram and the description you have 
given of the cellar, there is no doubt that 
the latter represents the site of McGregor’s 
residence. 





MORAVIAN INDIANS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The ReEcorp is indebted to Mr. JoHN H. JORDAN, 
of Philadelphia, for the following : 


Obituary Records of the Moravian Indians 
who died in Philadelphia, in the interval 
between February 8th, and December 
gist 1764. 


The first efforts made by the Moravian 
Church to evangelize the Indians of North 
America, date back to 1735, as in that 
year a colony was sent out from Herrnhut 
to Georgia, to make a settlement at Savan- 
nah, and if practicable, to commence a 
mission among the neighboring Creeks 


and Cherokees. But the war with the 
Spaniards of Florida prematurely termi- 
nated the enterprise, and in 1740 the 
Moravian colony removed to Pennsylvania. 

A mission among the Mohicans of east- 
ern New York, and the Wampanoags of 
Connecticut,’ (both belonged to the so- 
called Stockbridge Indians) was begun by 
Christian Henry Rauch, August 16th 1740, 
and the first fruits of his labors were bap- 
tized February 22d 1742.? The persecu- 
tion of the Moravians, however by Acts 
of Assembly of New York, passed in Sep- 


1“ The Moravians in New York and Connecticut,”’ by W. C. 
Riechel. 


2 See page 11 of the Recorp. 


tember of 1744,’ necessitating the aban- 
donment of his mission, its members re- 
moved to Bethlehem, in the Spring of 
1746. Here they received accessions from 
the Delaware nation. Both were soon 
after settled at Gnadenhiitten on the Ma- 
honing, a branch of the Lehigh, within 
the limits of Carbon County. On the 
evening of November 24th 1755, the 
mission house on the Mahoning was at- 
tacked and fired by hostile Indians, and 
eleven of the inmates were either killed, 
or perished in the flames. This disaster 
led to the transfer of the mission, a second 
time, to Bethlehem. 


1 Colonel Patrick McGregorie came to this country with a 
number of followers, in 1684, first landing in Maryland and 
then proceeding north to Perth Amboy, in New Jersey. At 
the suggestion of Governor Dongan in 1685, he removed to 
Plum Point, just above the alee Highlands, where he 
built a log house and engaged in the Indian trade, 
business 4. became master of the Indian language. In 1686, 
he was appointed Muster-Master General of the militia of the 
Province of New York, and was soon sent to command a par- 
ty to trade at Michillirnakinac. They were caught on their 
way and carried prisoners to Montreal. By an order from 
the French government McGregorie was released in 1687, and 
returned to New York. After that Governor Sir Edmund 
Andrus, employed him in the command of a company against 
the Indians East of Pemaquid. In the tumult in New York, 
March 1691, between the government and the Leisler parties 
McGregorie was killed, and was buried with publick honors. 
He failed to obtain patents for the land he occupied above the 
Highlands which were granted to Captain Evans by Govern- 
or Fletcher. His family, after much tribulation, obtained the 
property mentioned in the text.—{ Eprror. } 


2 O’Callaghans Doc y History of New York. Vol. 
III. page 1022. 


In that 











Early in 1757 Nain’ was commenced, 
and in 1760 Wechquetanc,’ and the Mora- 
vian Indians were divided among that 
settlement. 

The Pontiac War broke out in 1763; 
and as at this juncture the presence of 
- Indians within the limits of the Proprietory 
territory, gave dissatisfaction to the whites, 
government ordered the removal of the 
inhabitants of the two Moravian towns to 
Philadelphia. On the 11th, of November, 
after undergoing many hardships during 
their march, the Christian Indians, to the 
number of 140 reached that city, and were 
quartered on Province Island at the mouth 
of the Schuylkill River. The massacre of 
the Conestoga Indians at Lancaster in 
December following, caused great excite- 
ment in the capital, and when there came 
a rumor that the rioters were on the march 
to exterminate the converts on Province 
Island, the governor resolved to send them 
within Sir William Johnson’s jurisdiction. 
Accordingly on the 5th of January 1764, 
they set out for New York, and on the gth, 
arrived at Amboy. When about to embark 
for New York, an express arrived from Gov- 
ernor Colden forbidding the fugitives to 
enter his Province. Thus they were ne- 
cessitated to return, and in the afternoon 
of the 24th, they reached Philadelphia 
and were lodged in the Barracks.* 

In the interval between their arrival and 
their departure for Wyalusing on the Sus- 
quehanna, March 2oth 176s, fifty-five of 
their number died from the small pox, 
measles and dysentery. These were with- 
out exception interred in the Potter’s 


1 Hanover Township Lehigh County, Penna. It was 
abandoned April 3d 1765. 

2 On Head’s Creek, in Polk Township, Monroe County 
Penna. It was destroyed by the white settlers in October 1763. 


* The Barracks, better known to the present generation 
under the name of “Old Northern Liberties’ Hall,”’ was 
erected in 1755, soon after the defeat of General Braddock, 
and was used as the quarters of the Royal Army. Previous 
to 1812, the building was used as a cotton manufactory, the 
machinery béing propelled by horse-power. After the war it 
was purchased by the District of the Northern Liberties. In 
3837 it was the meeting place of the Recorder’s Court, famil- 
iarly termed the ‘‘ Flaxseed Court.”’ During the late civil 
war, the building was used as a police station, a recruitin, 
Station and a public school. In 1868, 1t was demolished co 


a handsome public school building erected on its site. 
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Field,' receiving Christian burial however, 
at the hands of their faithful missionaries. 

The Moravian congregation in Philadel- 
phia’ had desired to inter the remains of 
her dark-skinned brethren in her own 
burial ground ;* but so strong was the 
popular prejudice against this measure, 
that the grave that had been dug for Jacob, 
(the first who was carried off by death) 
was filled up during the night; and other 
indications. of displeasure prevailed with 
the authorities of the church, to reluctant- 
ly abandon a cherished project. 

From the ‘‘ Register Rook ’’ of the con- 
gregation, the following obituary records 
are prepared : 

1. Jacob,‘ a Christian Indian.of the 
Mohicans, one of the first baptized by the 
Brethren, departed this life on the evening 
of Wednesday, February 8th, 1764. His 
remains were buried next day in the com- 
mon burying-ground, by Bro. John Jacob 
Schmick.’—z2. Catharine, wife of Renatus, 
departed this life on Sunday, February 
12th, and buried the next day in the com- 
mon burial-ground, by Bro. B. Adam 
Grubé.*—3. Jacob, ason of Renatus and 





1 Washington Square was originally patented, 1704-5, under 
the name of the “ Potters’ Field,’ as a common burying- 

round, and was used as such until 1798, when it was closed 

ys Act of City Councils, further interments being prohib- 
ited. 


2 The cornerstone of the first Moravian Church was laid 
September roth, and the building dedicated by Count Zinzen- 
dorf, November 25th 1742. It was located atthe S. E. corner 
of Race St. and Moravian Alley, now Bread Street. 


8 The Moravian burial ground, located at the N. W. corner 
of Vine and Franklin Streets, was purchased May roth 1757, 
and the first interment made June 28th, (O. S.) 1757. 


4 Jacob, alias Mashack,a Mohican of Shecomeko, baptized 
by C. H. Rauch, February 22d, 1742, at the close of a Synod 
held in Oley, Berks Co., Penna. 


5 John Jacob Schmick was bornin Prussia, October goth, 
1713. He arrived at Bethlehem in September of 1751, and was 
set apart for the service of the Indian Mission; turned his at- 
tention to the study of the Mohican, in which he becamea 

roficient. He deceased at Litiz, Penna,, January 23d, 778. 
There are portraits of himself and his wife in the rooms of the 
Moravian Historical Society, at Nazareth, Penna. Wyalu- 
sing and the Moravian Mission at Friedenshiitten; by 
W. C. Reichel. 


® Bernhard Adam Grubé, born 1715, near Erfurth, and edu- 
cated at Jena, came to Pennsylvania in June 1746. In Janu~ 
ary of 1752 he was ioned at Meniolagomeka, where he 
studied the Delaware, and held meetings for the Indians. He 
visited Shamokin and Wyoming, and in the Shawnoese town 
at the latter place, baptized a Mohican woman, whom Zinzen- 
dorf had met there in October of 1742. 

In October, 1753, Grubé was despatched to North Carolina, 
to plant a colony of young men on the tract purchased by the 
Brethren of Earl Granville, in what was then Rowan County, 
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Catherine, departed this life on the even- 
ing of February 26th, and buried the next 
day in the common burial-ground by Bro. 
Schmick,—4. Veronica, wife of Jonathan, 
departed March 17th, and was buried on 
the evening of the same day by Bro. 
Grubé.—5. Rosina, a daughter of John, 
departed April 27th, and buried next day 
by Bro. David Zeisberger.'—6. Martha, a 
daughter of John, departed March 15th, 
and buried on the same day by Bro. 
Schmick.—7. John, (father of 5, 6, and 9g), 
departed March 22d, and buried on the 
same day by Bro. Schmick.—8. Tabea, 
departed May 25th, and buried next day 
by Bro. Schmick.—g. Sophia, a daughter 
of John, departed May 26th, and buried 
on the same day by Bro. Schmick.—1o. 
Judith a widow, departed June 5th, and 
buried on the same day by Bro. Grubé. 
—11.: Sorel, relict of John, (No.7), de- 
parted June 6th, and buried next day by 
Bro. Schmick.—12. Sarah, departed June 
roth, and buried next day by Bro. Grubé. 
—13. Lydia, wife of Philip, departed 


June 13th, and buried next day by Bro. 


Schmick.—14. Joseph, son of Peter, de- 
parted June 13th, and buried next day by 
Bro. Schmick.—15. Elizabeth, a daughter 
of Sorel, (No. 11), departed June 16th, 
and buried next day by Bro. Grubé.—16. 
Solomon, departed June 17th, and buried 
next day by Bro, Grubé—17. John, de- 
parted June 24th, and buried next day by 
Bro. Schmick.—18. Rachel, departed 
June 25th, and buried next day by Bro. 
Grubé.—19. Lewis, departed June 28th, 
and buried next day by Bro. Grubé.—zo. 
Hannah, a widow, departed July 1st, and 
buried next day by Bro, Schmick.—z21. 
Adolphus, departed July 11th, and buried 
next day by Bro. Grubé.—22. Levi, de- 
parted July 11th, and buried next day by 
Bro. Schmick.—23. Mary, a girl, depart- 
ed July 11th, and buried the same day by 
Bro. Grubé.—24. Abraham, departed July 


From 1755-65 he was superintendent of the Indian congrega- 
tions. In 1780 he was commissioned to visit Shénbrunn, 
Gnadenhiitten, and Salem, mission stations on the Muskingum. 
He died at Bethlehem, March 2oth, 1808.—Memorials of 
the Moravian Church, by William C. Reichel, 


1 The Life and times of David Zeisberger, the western Pio- 
neer and Apostle of the Indians, by Ed. Schweinitz. 
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11th, and buried the next day by Bro. 
Schmick.—25. James, departed July 16th, 
and buried the same day by Bro. Grubé. 
—26. Martha, wife of Christian, departed 
July 16th, and buried the same day by 
Bro. Grubé.—27. Salome, a widow, de- 
parted July 16th, and buried the next day 
by Bro. Schmick.—28. Priscilla, wife of 
Nathaniel, departed July 17th, and buried 
the same day by Bro. Schmick.—2g, Elias, 
husband of Susanna, departed July 18th, 
and buried the next day by Bro. Grubé. 
—30. Thamar, an aged widow, departed 
July 2oth, and buried next day by Bro. 
Schmick.—31. Job Chilloway’s’ daughter, 
departed July zoth, and buried next day 
by Bro. Schmick.—32. Regina, wife of 
Joel, departed July 21st, and buried the 
same day by Bro. Schmick.—33. Salome, 
departed July 22d, and buried the next 
day by Bro. Grubé.—34. Beata, a child, 
departed July 24th, and buried the same 
day by Bro. Schmick.—35. Joel, a widow- 
er, departed July 24th, and buried the 
same day by Bro. Schmick.—36th, Isaac, a 
youth, departed July 24th, and buried the 
same day by Bro. Schmick.—37. Ann 
Mary, a child, departed July 28th, and 
buried July 30th, by Bro. Grubé,—38. Jo- 
hanna, a child, departed July 28th, and 
buried July 3zoth, by Bro. Grubé.—39. 
Martha, a child, departed July 28th, and 
buried July joth, by Bro. Grubé.—g4o. 
Ochgueshi, a girl, departed August 3rd, 
and buried the same day by Bro. Schmick. 
—41. Juliana, a widow, departed August 
5th, and buried next day by Bro. Schmick. 
—42. Susanna, a widow, departed August 
5th, and buried next day by Bro. Schmick. 
—43. Peter, a child, departed August 7th, 
and buried the same day by Bro. Grubé. 
—44. Erdmuth,' a widow, departed Au- 
gust 8th, and buried the same day by Bro. 
Grubé.—45. Esther, a child, departed 
August 11th, and buried August 13th, by 
Bro. Schmick.—46. Ann Rosina, a child, 
departed August 15th, and buried next day 


1 Job Chilloway, a Delaware of Wyalusing, deceased 
September 22d, 1791. 


1 Mother-in-law of Teedyuscung, the Delaware King, for- 
merly of Gnadenhiitten, so named for Erdmuth Dorothea, 
Countess Zinzendorf. 
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by Bro. Grubé.—47. Ann, daughter of 
Mark, departed August 22d, and buried 
the same day by Bro. Grubé.—48. Anna 
Johanna, wife of Timothy, departed Au- 
gust 25th, and buried the next day by Bro. 
G. Neisser.'—49. Peter,’ a/ias Capt. Har- 
ris, departed August 27th, and buried the 
next day by Bro. Grubé.—s5o. Timothy, 
departed August 28th, and buried the next 
day by Bro. Grubé.—51. Nathaniel, de- 
parted October 14th, and buried next day 


by Bro. Grubé.—52. Lucas, a child of 
four years, departed October 27th, and 
buried October 29th, by Bro. Schmick. 
—53- Jonas, a child of three years, de- 
parted November 2nd, and buried Novem- 
ber 4th, by Bro. Schmick.—54, Judith, 
wife of Philip, Jr., departed November 
8th, and buried next day by Bro. Schmick, 
—s55. Mary, oldest daughter of Nathaniel, 
(No. 51,) departed December 24th, and 
buried December. 26th, by Bro. Grubé. 





FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE AT OYSTER BAY, L. J. 


Two more numbers will complete Mr. Onderdonk’s 
sketches of Friends’ Meeting-houses. The next 
will be a notice of the Matinecock Meeting- 
house, and the last, the Westbury Meeting-house. 


The origin of the Society of Friends 
here is veiled in obscurity. John Taylor, 
a travelling minister, says, a meeting was 
settled at Oysterbay in 1659. In 1661, 
Ri. Harker, Sam' Andrews, Ri Chasmore, 
Nath” Cole, Henry and John Townsend, 
in order to escape the annoyance of Gov’" 
Stuyvesant at Jamaica, removed out of his 
jurisdiction, to Oysterbay; so ‘Friends 
must have had an early foothold here. It 
was a seaport, and kept up a lively inter- 
course and trade with Rhode Island, and 
thus was a thoroughfare for Friends pas- 
sing to the Eastern or Southern colonies. 

The earliest written document we find 
is the following Record of Marriage: 
**1663 30th of 8th mo. At the usual 
meeting-house of Anthony Wright’s in 
Oysterbay, in the presence of the public 
there gathered, Sam’' Andrews and Mary 
Wright intending marriage, and having 
given notice thereof before, did there and 
then according to the practice of the holy 
men of God in the Scriptures of truth and 


1 George Neisser, was born April 11th, 1715, at Sehlen, in 
Movarvia, whence h¢ immigrated with his parents to Saxony 
in 1723. He was one of the Colonists sent from Hernhut to 
Georgia in 1735. In 1737 came to Pennsylvania. Was or- 
dained a deacon in 1743, and a presbyter in 1753. Minister 
to the Moravian congregation in Philadelphia between 1762 
and 1765. Deceased in that city November 14th, 1784, not 
two months after he had settled there a second time. 


2 Half-brother of Teedynscung, Realy of Gnadenhiitten, 
where he was baptized January 1st, 1750, by Bishop]. C, F, 
Cammerhoff. 


after the law of God take each other for 
husband and wife, to live together in the 
fear of God faithfully, so long as they 
shall live. Sam’L ANDREWS, 

Witnesses ; Mary ANDREWs. 

Jn and Elizabeth Underhill, 

Hannah Wright.”’ 

Some of the new converts became Ran- 
ters (whose chief actor was Geo. Dennis, 
from London, and his wife Hannah, not 
being well owned by Friends there) and 
gave Friends a great deal of trouble by 
opposing Geo. Fox, his doctrines and disci- 
pline. These were put down at the Half- 
Years meeting 1671, by Jn°® Burnyeat, in 
1672 by Fox' himself and in 1675, by W™ 
Edmondson.’ 

We cite an instance of these Ranters 
being punished in the civil Courts ‘* 1676, 
May 12th.’’ Jn° Rogers had complained 
to the Gov' of Ann, his wife, ‘‘ being drawn 
away by Tho* Case, in whose house and 
company at Maspeth Kills, he found her 
after fourteen days absence, but could not 
get her to come home with him. Ann was 
brought before the Gov", at Oysterbay and 
after sundry extravagant expressions, she 
promised to return home and comport her- 
self according to the duty of a wife, with- 
out rambling abroad, particularly after 
Case ; but next morning she presumed to 
come into the house of Geo. Dennis, 
where the Gov’ was lodging, in a dancing 


1 Fox stood on a massive rock in the forest where he ad- 
dressed a multitude too large for any building to contain. 


2 See their Journals, 
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quaking manner, with silly insignificant 
discourse, to the disturbance and scandal 
of the house and in derision of Authority, 
for which she was sent to New York, to be 
kept in close custody.’’ Case had also 
deluded Susannah, daughter of Jn° Towns- 
end, and notwithstanding the endeavors of 
the father detained her from her duty. 

Some of those newly convinced became 
missionaries. ‘‘ Mary Wright, Sep. 1660, 
came from Oysterbay to Boston, to warn 
the Court to lay by their carnal wea- 
pons, and told them they thirsted for 
blood. She said her tears had been her 
meat, many days and nights before she 
gave herself up to the work of the Lord ; 
and added that if she had her liberty, she 
would be gone quickly. Being found 
guilty of being a Quakeress, she was ban- 
ished.”’ 

‘‘In May 1665, Hannah Wright aged 
about thirteen or fourteen came in the mo- 
tion of the Lord from Oysterbay to Bos- 
ton, to warn them not to shed the blood 
of the innocent any more. Jn° Richbeil, 
a merchant came and requested her liberty 
out of their hands, In 1674—5, 4th of 
12th mo, while on a religious visit to Mary- 
land, crossing to the Western shore ‘‘ she 
was drowned by the oversetting of a boat 
about the roth hour of the night, and thus 
was crowned with life and immortality 
forever.”’ 

In 1667 Lydia Wright went on a reli- 
gious visit to Boston, where she was arrest- 
ed and sentenced to be tied to the cart’s 
tail and drawn through the town. Lydia 
visited Boston again in 1680 ; and in 1682, 
it was upon her to visit Barbadoes, Nevis, 
Antigua and Jamaica. 

** 1665, 215¢ of 34 mo. The General 
meeting of Friends was held at Oysterbay. 

1672, 15th of 8th mo. Anthony -Wright 
gave Friends a portion of his home lot for 
a burying ground and also forty feet 
square to set a meeting house on. The 
deed of gift was left in the hands of Sam! 
Deane, Jn° Feakes, Jn® Underhill and Jn° 
Tilton, for safe keeping, and to be brought 
forth for the use of Friends on occasion. 

Friends agreed with Sam' Andrews and 
Jn°® Feakes, to build ‘‘a meeting house, 
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thirty-six by twenty-four feet, and twelve 
feet in the stud, for £20, to be paid in 
wheat at 4s. 4d. per. bushel, pease at 3s. 6d, 
Indian corn at 3s. 6¢., and pork at 4d. 
per lb. and they are to have it up for fur- 
ther finishing by the 30/4 of 15s¢ mo, 1673. 
The house is to have eight windows, two 
on one side and two on the other, and two 
on the ends below, all made fit for glass! 
together with window-shuts, and two win- 
dows in the gable ends with shuts; like- 
wise two double doors, one in one side 
and one in the other side, with two dor- 
mant windows.’’ 

1675, Sept. 15 **Capt. Thos. Townsend 
complains to the Gov" that the Quakers 
wont keep watch .* 

1676, 30th of 10th mo. ‘‘At Oysterbay 
meeting things are in good order.’’ 

1677, 20th of 3d mo. Amen and wo- 
mens meeting was held at the house of 
Richard Crabb. 

Friends were often upbraided with the 
irregularities of the Ranters. To vindi- 
cate themselves from these slanders, they 
published the following paper which clo- 
ses with a warning to the young. 

1679, 12th mo. ‘* This is the testimony 
of the people of God, in scorn called 
Quakers, against all wickedness; and a 
few lines of our clearness of all rudeness 
that is amongst the people in and about 
Oysterbay and any other place whatever, 
who come to our General Meeting on pur- 
pose to sport themselves either at us or in 
the disorderly proceedings of those poor 
people who have got the name of ‘ Young 
Quakers,’ and all you who when our meet- 
ings are over, then gathering yourselves 
together, sporting both at us and them, 
and so to drinking together in excess, and 
then making us and our meetings your 
cover as if we were the cause of your thus 
drawing together, when it is your hearts’ 
lust after wickedness in singing and dan- 
cing with your music, &c, And all such 
who are Friends’ children that are grown 


1 In those times windows (or at least the lower half) were 


often left unglazed; the panes very small, diamond shaped, 
and set in lead. 


2 There were apprehensions of an Indian war and hence a 
guard was set every night along the Sound. 








heady, proud and stubborn, and will not 
allow your parents to have their due au- 
thority over you and walk disorderly 
against the Lord and his people, we give 
these forth as a warning against you 
all.”’ 

1680. Joan Vokins says; ‘‘I came to 
Oysterbay where the Lord had a tender 
people; but the Ranters oppressed Friends 
for which my soul was in deep travail ; and 
the night before the General Meeting, I 
was near unto death, and many Friends 
were with me, who did not expect my life, 
and I was so weak that two women 
Friends led me into the meeting and there 
was a great meeting of several sorts of 
people ; and in a little time the God of 
life filled me with the word of his power, 
and I stood up in the strength thereof, and 
it was so prevailing over the meeting that 
Friends were very much comforted, and 
the power of darkness so chained that the 
opposing Ranters and apostates could not 
show their antic tricks, nor oppress 
Friends as they used to do.”’ 

1681. Subscriptions given toward the 
repairing of the meeting-house and other 
uses at Oysterbay : 


s @ 

John Adams 4 5 
Sam’! Andrews I 
Elias & Jn°® Burling 5 
Jn° Bowne 10 
Hugh Cowperthwaite 7 
W" Frampton I 10 
Jn° Feake I 
Jn° Gosling I 
Ri.Gibbs 10 
Sam’l Haight, 4 
Isaac Horner 10 
Geo. Masters 5 
Jn’ Marsh I 
W" Noble 5 
Dan’! Patrick r 6 
Mat. Prier 10 
W" Richardson I 

Fr. Richardson I 
Philip Richards 2 
Jn° Smith I 
Morris Smith 15 
Sam’l Spicer 10 
Jn° Tilton Sr. 5 
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Zs a 
Jn° Tilton Jr. 10 
Jn° Underhill I 
Henry Willis 3 5 


1682, 27th of 5th mo. ‘‘ Agreed that 
Simon Cooper and Mary Andrews, accom- 
pany Alice Crabb to Huntington to the 
Justice, to have his confirmation of the deed 
given by her husband for the Burying place, 
and land whereon the meeting house stands 
that they may answer the law.”’ 

1682, 10th mo. ‘‘ Jn° Bowne and Henry 
Willis have freedom in themselves with 
the consent of the quarterly meeting to la- 
bor with Mary Wright, that she may give 
satisfaction to Friends by condemning her 
practices.’’ : 

1685, 30th of 6th mo, ‘* It was agitated 
by Friends and thought convenient that 
Jn° Underhill be appointed overseer in- 
stead of Jn°® Dickinson, of the Burying 
place and meeting house; and that Jn° 
Feake and Ri. Willits be put in the places 
of Sam’! Andrews and Isaac Horner, when 
they shall remove into Jersey.’’ 

1685. 13th of 8th mo. ‘‘Mat. Prier 
and Henry Willis are to see that a deed 
for Friends property be made and assigned 
to Jn® Underhill, Jn® Feake and Ri. Willits, 
from Sam’l Andrews and Isaac Horner, 
before they go hence.”’ 

1685. 25th of 11th mo. ‘Friends de- 
sire Mat. Prier, Isaac Horner, Alice Crabb 
and Mary Andrews, to speak with Jn® 
Dewsbury, and labor with him if possible 
that they may regain him to the Truth and 
unity of Friends, as becometh the Gospel 
of Christ Jesus.’’ 

1687. 7thof2dmo, ‘J. D. outruns in 
extravagancy. Jn° Dole and Jn° Under- 
hill speak with him and report that he is 
sorry for it, and hopes for the time to come 
to walk more circumspectly.’’ 

1691. 15th of 4th mo. Oysterbay, 
(which included all the rest of Long Island 
as well as New York), was one of the six 
meetings represented in the General Year- 
ly meeting at New Port, Rhode Island.— 
The New York Yearly meeting was first 
established on Long Island in 1695, with 
the assent of the Rhode Island Yearly 
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meeting, whose jurisdiction extended over 
the subordinate meetings in the colonies 
of New York and Connecticut. 

1693. 26th of 6th mo. Agreed that 
Henry Willis, Ri. Willits, and Jn® Fake 
shall take down, sell or dispose of the 
meeting house, as they shall see meet, in 
behalf of Friends.’’ 

1698-9. 25th of 12th mo. ‘* Agreed 
that the Man’s meeting that was heretofore 
at Mary Cooper’s shall henceforth be kept 
at Nath’l1 Seaman’s, Hempstead; anda 
meeting be kept at her house, every next 
Fifth day after the Man’s meeting at 
Hempstead.”’ 

1702. 11th of 6th mo. ‘Tho’s. Story 
says: ‘‘I with Jn? Rodman as companion, 
having appointed a meeting, Jn® Richard- 
son and Ja’s Bates arriving the day before 
from Rhode Island, came to me at my 
lodgings, and we went together to the 
meeting which was small but comfortable, 
the good presence of the Lord being with 
us.”’ 
Geo Keith, hoping to profit by the in- 
ternal dissensions at Oysterbay, arrived 
there September 17th, 1702, ‘‘ where’’ he 
says, ‘‘ we were kindly received and hospi- 
tably entertained by Mr. Edward White at 
his house on free cost for several days. 
He was a Justice of the peace and had for- 
merly been a Quaker. His wife had been 
a Quaker also and was not quite come off 
from them. Sunday 2oth, at Mr. White’s 
request, and some other neighbors in the 
town, having used the church prayers be- 
fore Sermon, I preached on Titus, II; 11 
and 12th, and Mr. Talbot baptised a child 
at the request of its mother, her husband 
being from home. * * * December 
6th, I preached in the town house on Ro- 
mans X; 7, 8, 9th, and we were kindly 
entertained at Mr. White’s. * * * 
November 17th, Wed’, I preached on Jude 
20, 21st; and 19th, I baptized Mrs. White, 
and all her children, (three sons, and five 
daughters), also the wife of Captain Jones ; 
2oth, I baptized Justice John ‘Townsend, 
with his three children, and Mr. Nath’l 
Cole and his wife and his three children. 
There had scarce been any profession of the 
christian religion among the people of 
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that town. They had scarcely any notion 
of religion but Quakerism. ‘The Quakers 
had formerly a meeting there; but many 
of them became followers of Tho’s. Case, 
and were called ‘Case’s Crew,’ who set 
up a new sort of Quakerism, and among 
other vile principles, condemned marriage 
and said it was of the Devil, perverting 
that text of Scripture. ‘The children of 
the resurrection neither marry nor are 
given in marriage,’ and they said ‘they 
were the children of the resurrection.’ 
This mad sort of Quakerism held that 
‘they were come already to the resurrec- 
tion and had their vile bodies already 
changed.’”’ 

1704. 24th of 12th mo. ‘‘John Feake, 
is to go to the widow Cooper’s, and receive 
from her the deeds for Friends’ land and 
bring them to the Yearly meeting.”’ 

1705. 24th of gthmo. ‘* A Com*is to 
write to Isaac Horner, to get a convey- 
ance of the right in trust which resides in 
him for the Burying ground given Friends 
by Anthony Wright.”’ 

1706. 28¢h of 3dmo. ‘Isaac Horner, 
for 20 shillings, silver money, sclls two 
pieces of ground in the town-spot, (which 
he, in partnership with Simon Cooper, 
and Samu’l Andrews, bought of Alice 
Crabb, in April 1682,) to W™ Willis, 
Henry Cock and John Prier, and put them 
in possession by delivery of twig and 
turf.’”’ 

1706 24th of 6th mo. ‘* Agreed that a 
meeting be kept at the house of Simon 
Cooper on the first day in every month.”’ 

1709-10. 25th of 11th mo. ‘*A Com* 
are to go and see about the bounds of 
Friends’ meeting house ground and Burying 
place, and set some posts up at the corners 
of it, and let it to some body as long as 
they think fit, provided it be not above 
ten years, and that they reserve liberty in 
the lease for Friends to be buricd in the 
Burying ground if they desire it.’’ 

1717. 28th of 5th mo. ‘* Died W™ Fry, 
in good unity. He was convinced of 
Truth in Bristol, in his early days, and 
there suffered for it.’’ 

1720. 5thof 34 mo. ‘It is proposed 
to exchange a piece of land.”’ 















1721. 
meeting propose to buy a certain house for 


5th of 8th mo. The monthly 
a meeting house. A Com* is appointed, 
and if they shall think it may answer for 
the Yearly meeting for some time, that is 
at Matinecock, then they may proceed. 

1722. 4th of 7th mo. John Fothergill 
says: ‘‘I had a large and precious meeting 
ina barn. There were most of the chief 
of the place and several Justices of the 
peace present, and the Lord’s powerful 
testimony prevailed in the hearts of many 
of the people: and I believe Truth will 
again be exalted in that place.’’ 

1725. (winter), Thos. Chalkley says: 
‘‘We had a very large meeting, many 
there, not of our Society, who steadily 
gave attention to what I declared. There 
being many young people I persuaded 
them to give up their blooming years to do 
the will of God. Friends said there had 
not been such a meeting there in a great 
while.”’ 

1736. 28th of 5th mo. ‘‘ Friends’ 
Burying ground is leased to Freelove Un- 
derhill, for twenty years.’’ 

1741. 30th of 10th mo. ‘A Com are 
to give a deed to Zebulon Dickinson for 
some land near where Friends’ Burying 
place was; and take a deed of him for 
some land near the same place in ex- 
change.”’ 

1743. 30th of 1st mo, ‘Friends or 
Friendly people subscribe liberally and 
petition for a meeting house to be built— 
1747-8. 24th of 12th mo. The request is 
repeated and is referred to the next Quar- 
terly meeting.—1748 15¢ of 10th mo. A 
subscription is begun in the Flushing 
monthly meeting. Jn° Thorne is to get it 
finished and collect the money for Flushing; 
Jas. Way for Newtown, and Jos. Delap- 
laine for New York.—1749. 29¢h of 15/ mo. 
Shingles and boards are bought.’’ 

1751. 27th of 1st mo, ‘* Jas. Chiches- 
ter proposes that a meeting once in three 
months be settled.’’ 

1757. 30th of 34 mo. ‘* A Com*® are 
to treat with the owners or claimers of the 
dwelling standing on Friends’ ground and 
acquaint them that the time has expired 
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that the house was to stand on the land, 
and to inquire if the claimer intends to 
sell it.—1758. 30th of 8th mo. The 
Com* viewed the house and found it much 
out of repair, the timber and covering 
much rotten and not worth the money the 
owner asks.’’ It was offered for £18 but 
was sold to others and removed. 

1758. 12th mo. W™ Reckitt says. ‘I 
had a meeting at Oysterbay where there 
had been a large meeting, but now much 
declined ; yet we had a large meeting ac- 
companied with Divine power.”’ 

1762. 30th of 6th mo. ‘‘ Robt. Town- 
send desires liberty to fence in and make 
use of a small part of Friends’ ground. 
John and Joshua Cock are to view it and 
see what part it may be proper to let him 
have.”’ 

1775. 29th of 11thmo. ‘*Theholding 
of a meeting at Oysterbay, is proposed in 
the monthly meeting.”’ 

1782. 31st of 7th mo. ‘* The meeting 
house is much out of repair and requires 
Friends’ care. The gallery and seats are 
destroyed by military men,' the doors and 
windows shattered. The Burying ground 
is encroached upon by other people. A 
Com’ is to get our ground restored, put it 
in good fence and fix some monuments on 
the bounds and provide a lock ta fasten the 
house ; and to repair the doors and. win- 
dows.—cost £58, 4s. and twenty-five 
boards and twenty-one planks on hand.”’ 

1784. 25th of 8th mo. Meetings are 
to be held once a month under the inspec- 
tion of a Com*. 

1797. 8th mo. Richard Jordan says: 
‘‘We had a meeting at Oysterbay where 
are not many Friends; but a considerable 
number of others came, to whom the Gos- 
pel was freely and largely preached, with 
which they seemed well satisfied. The 
meeting concluded with prayer and the 
people parted with great solemnity.”’ 

In conclusion we may add that a small 
meeting house is yet standing at Oysterbay, 
which is occasionally visited by travelling 
ministers. 





oo le wen panties notte British as a commissary 
store. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN Navy.—A 
few years ago while looking over a volume 
of MSS. letters in the Charleston (So. Ca.) 
Library, I found a leaf of coarse foolscap, 
with the following endorsement : 

‘Origin of the Navy.”’ 

‘*Ata caucus in 1794, consisting of 
Izard, Morris, and Ellsworth, of the Sen- 
ate, Ames, Sedgwick, Smith, Dayton &c., 
of the Repres., and of Secret*, Hamilton 
and Knox, to form a plan for a national 
navy. Smith began the figuring as Secret’. 
of the meeting. Hamilton then took the 
pen, and instead of minuting the pro- 
ceed’g*, he made all the flourishes here 
described, during the discussion. In con- 
sequence of the plan adopted at this meet- 
ing, a Bill was reported for building six 
frigates, which formed the foundation or 
origin of the American Navy.’’ 

The ‘ figuring’’ on the top of the page 
consists of five lines and is as follows : 


“ First cost of a Frigate 44 Guns of 1300 tons 
and provisions for six months. 


#° men 
rovisions for 6 months 


150.000 
51.000 
11.000 
212.000 
60.000 Drs.”” 


The rest of the page below these esti- 
mates is occupied by bold flourishes, which 
seems, if they meant any thing, to imitate 
a drawing of a peacock’s tail ‘‘in its pride’’ 
to use the Herald’s phrase. Similar 
scratching but to a less extent is on the 
other side of the page. 

During the bombardment of Charleston, 
and directly after the capture of the city 
by the Union troops, the library was sub- 
jected to some devastation. As the only 
member of the Book Committee then in 
the city, I obtained very readily a protec- 
tion for the building and its contents from 
Gen. Hatch, the commander of the post, 
but I know not whether this valuable 
volume of manuscripts escaped the cupid- 
ity of the gatherers of scraps for the paper 
manufactories, many of whom were then 
in the city and whose first depredations, I 
was not in time to prevent. If the vol- 
ume is not there now, this will be the only 


Annnal cost of such vessel 


memorial left of an interesting record of 
the early history of our government, and 
as such may be worth a place in the pages 
of the ‘‘ American Historical Record.”’ 
ALBERT G. Mackey, M. D. 
Washington, D. C. 12 March, 1872. 


Jupiciat Notes.—In ‘‘Delaplaine’s Re- 
pository,’’ published in 1813, there is an 
engraving of ‘‘John Jay, late Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States.’’ It is engraved 
from Stuart’s picture, and represents the 
Chief Justice in robes entirely different in 
appearance from those now worn by the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. Has it always been the custom 
for the Judges of the Supreme Court to 
wear robes ? H. J. K. 

Philadelphia, April, 1872. 

Yes: It is a custom borrowed from the 
English, where the Justices also wear large 
wigs. The Americans adopted the robes 
but omitted the wigs. 


NEGRO SalLors.—The very interesting 
Colloquy of the Buffalo Historical Society 
page 114 of the Record, recalls to my 
mind an incident, which I have often pro- 
posed to publish.—Towards the close of 
the war of 1812, I noticed a long proces- 
sion of Wagons crossing the ‘ Green,’’ 


in Pittsfield, Mass. I was then in early 
childhood, but an indelible impression 
was made on my memory, when I learnt 
that it bore the crew of the frigate Con- 
stitution, which had been driven into an 
eastern port by the British fleets. The 
crew consisted of three or four hundred 
sailors, and was on the way to man the 
American ships on Lake Ontario. The 
sailors seemed delighted with their ‘‘ land 
voyage,’’as they named it. I remember 
the fact from the reverence I felt for them 
as associated with the fame of ‘‘ Old Iron- 
sides.’ She was an object of almost 
national idolatry, and I had imbibed from 
my father, his fervid patriotic feelings on 
the subject. But to my historical fact. 
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I then thought as I now look back through 
the vista of long years, upon the throng 
of stalwart and gallant young tars, that 
nearly or quite half of that noble crew, 
was composed of colored men, and most 
of them distinctly Negroes. Their rela- 
tions and intercourse with the white sailors 
seemed perfectly equal and harmonious. 


Otp NaMEs ABout Boston.—The pri- 
soners taken by the British at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, were tried ina _ building 
known as ‘‘Concert Hall.’’ What was 
this building, and where was it located? 

What part of Boston was that which 
in 1775, went by the name of ‘‘ New 
Boston ?”’ 

Where was Winnisimmet Ferry, so 
called, near Boston, at the time of the 
American Revolution. By what name is 
it now known, if at all? 

Laut. 

Augusta, Maine. 


GENERAL PREvosT.—was not his name 
James ?" 

Subjoined is a list of the LX (or Royal 
American) Regiment: 

Col.—Maj. Genl. Jeffery Amherst. 

Col. Coma’ts.—John Stanwix, James 
Prevost, Charles Lawrence, James Murray. 

Lieut. Cols.—Henry Bonquet, Fredk. 
Haldimand, John Young, Sir John St- 
Clair. 

Majors.—Thos. Oswald, Augustine Pre- 
vost, Wm. Walter, Herbert DeMunster. 

Philadelphia, April 3, 1872. 


A REvoLuTionaRyY RELIC.—The Royal 
Savage, a Schooner of twelve guns, was 
sunk near the South Western point of 
Valcour Island in Lake Champlain, in the 
action of 1776, between Arnold and Carl- 
ton. The wreck remains almost entire, and 


1 Augustine and James Prevost, the former Major- 


eral, 
latter a Lieutenant-colonel, were brothers, a 


both were 
in the British service, in Georgia, in 1778 and 1779. I have 
before me a letter written to ff White, dated November 22d 
1778, signed ‘‘J Prevost, Lieutenant-colonel.” have 
another letter dated September 16, 1779, written to the Count 

4 Estaing, at Savannah, signed “A. Prevost, Major- 
General." —{ Epitor. } 
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is distinctly visible in low water, when the 
surface is calm. Various attempts have 
been made to raise the vessel, and her bows 
have been more than once elevated above 
water, but breaking away from the tackling, 
she has uniformly fallen back into a worse 
position than before. Bursted cannon 
and munitions have been rescued from her 
but nothing of value. The writer has 
seen canes fabricated from her oaken tim- 
ber, which had become almost as heavy 
and black as ebony, after the submersion 
of almost a century. .It is said that the 
bottom of the lake in the vicinity is strewn 
with balls, which have been so burnished 
by the action of the sand, that they glitter 
like steel or silver. 

At Panton Beach, Vermont, the charred 
relicts of the Gondolas, burnt the same 
year by Arnold, are yet accessible. Mili- 
tary material are often gathered from the 
wrecks. The writer has in his possession, 
bullets taken from them only a few years 
ago. 


THE ParK THEATRE OF NEw YORK.— 
In the HistoricaL Recorp for March, ap- 
pears the copy of an engraving entitled, 
‘*A view of the New Theatre in New 
York,’’ and purporting to be a representa- 
tion of the building afterwards known as 
the Park Theatre. 

I have long been acquainted with the 
original print, having been shown one 
several years since by Mr. Benjamin R. 
Winthrop of New York, and having seen 
another when collecting material for the 
‘* Records of the New York Stage,’’ in 
the library of the N. Y. Historical Society. 

That it was the original design for the 
theatre I have no doubt, but a vast amount 
of evidence forces me to the conclusion 
that the actual building was never finished 
in accordance with it. My own memo- 
ry does not go behind its conflagration 
in 1820, but I have been familiar with 
many persons (now deceased’, who were 
contemporary with its erection, and I 
never knew one to say that its front was 
other than rough and entirely unembel- 
lished. 

A gentleman nearly eighty, a native, 
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and permanent resident of New York, a 
few days since told me that he could re- 
member the Park Theatre from the year 
1800, and that it always presented a most 
unsightly appearance, and that a row of 
beams protruded from the front walls above 
the doorways, and beneath the first range 
of windows, to which it was intended to 
connect a portico or Colonnade over the 
sidewalk, but being prohibited by the city 
authorities, the beams remained bare pro- 
jections for many years. 

A gentleman still more advanced but 
not a native of the city, informs me that 
he became acquainted with the theatre in 
1807, and from that date he is certain that 
no column or pilaster ever graced its outer 
wall. Numerous other parties resident in 
New York at the time of its first destruc- 
tion all assert that the building was then en- 
tirely destitute of architectural ornament. 

In addition to this verbal testimony, 
Dunlap’s history states that ‘‘ on the 29th 
of January, 1798, the new theatre was 
opened in an unfinished state,’’ and in 


another paragraph says that ‘‘the com- 
mittee apologized for its not being fur- 


nished in the style contemplated.”’ 

*« The Picture of New York, or Travel- 
lers Guide,’’ published in 1807 by Riley 
and Co., states that the theatre is on the 
South-East side of the Park, and is a large 
and commodious building. The outside 
is rather in an unfinished condition, but 
the interior is well finished and decorated. 

In the ‘‘ Rambler’s Magazine,’’ publish- 
ed in 1809 by David Longworth, a corres- 
pondent writes ‘‘when walking through 
the Park, I was struck by the barbarous 
front of the theatre ; resembling a misera- 
ble barrack, stretching its vast, crazy 
shoulders over a dead wall of brick, &c.’’ 
and then exclaims, ‘‘Is “his the grand 
front of the mew theatre of New York? 
do these bare joists and filthy walls be- 
« speak wealthy proprietors?’’ and adds ‘‘if 
Mr. Coleman (then editor of the ‘‘Evening 
Post,’’) would take as much pains about 
the outside of the theatre as he formerly 
took within it, there would not be a rotten 
beam, a dirty brick, or a broken pane of 
glass in the whole exterior.’’ 
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In a subsequent article the same corres- 
pondent says, ‘‘I have determined the 
proprietors of the theatre to repair it on 
the outside, lest it should fall on the heads 
of its visitors,’’—referring perhaps to its 
projecting beams, which in ten years’ time 
must have become weather-beaten if not 
decayed. 

Another correspondent satirically says 
‘the fines for losing or forgetting black 
lead pencils, presented by the manager to 
the performers to mark O. P. or P. S. are 
to be appropriated to the exterior decora- 
tions of the theatre ;’’ and ‘‘Will Wizard’’ 
at the conclusion of his theatrical intelli- 
gence, in No. XIV. of ‘‘Salmagundi,’’ 
published September 16th, 1807, remarks 
in an N.B. that ‘‘ the outside of the thea- 
tre has been ornamented with a new 
chimney !!’’ (The exclamation points are 
his.) In fact nearly all the published 
allusions to its appearance that I have mct 
with have been those of derision or con- 
tempt. 

I have not at hand other contemporary 
works to refer to, but when I discover 
that ‘‘ Longworth’s Directory’’ in which 
the view originally appeared was ready 
for delivery June 16th, 1797, while the 
theatre was not opened until January 2gth, 
1798, (and then in an unfinished state), 
more than seven months later, I think it 
morally certain that the drawing was not 
made from the building itself, while the 
witnesses I have produced prove that no 
ornamental additions were ever afterwards 
attached to it, and consequently that the 
Park Theatre never presented the appear- 
ance given to it in the picture, which 
would seem to be only a representation of 
what the exterior was expected or intended 
to be. 

J. N. I, 
Bridgport, Conn. March 1g, 1872. 


HistoricaL Query.—After the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, the British frigate ‘‘ Cer- 
berus’’ was dispatched to England to carry 
the news of the battle. Can any one in- 
form me who was her commander? 


QUERIST, 
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CorTEZ AND THE Paciric.—It is stated 
on page 36 of the Record, in a report of 
the proceedings of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, that ‘‘Cortez never saw the 
Pacific.’ I should like to know the au- 
thority for this proposition. I have drawn 
a different inference from both Robertson 
and Prescott. Tehuantepec was, it is un- 
derstood, the private port of the conque- 
ror, and he was largely engaged in explora- 
tions from that point of the Pacific and 
California. I have supposed he made per- 
sonally a voyage to the Gulf of California 
and that he suffered with eminent peril a 
shipwreck on his return.” Cc, 


THE FIRST NATIVE AUTHOR OF SPANISH 
America.—The following item, which was 
clipped from a newspaper, may throw some 
light on the question of J. W. D. on page 
29 of the RecorD: 

‘* Literary men, who have made patient 
researches in the matter, are pretty well 
united in the opinion that the first book 
printed on the continent was by Combeyer, 
in Mexico, in the year 1544.”’ 

H. F. STEDMAN. 

Worchester, Mass. 


1 Many of the movements of Cortez in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America are shrouded in dense obscurity, and there are 
conflicting and contradictory accourits of them, Arthur 

elps, the eminent Oxford Professor, and one of the most able 
and critical searchers for the truth concerning the Spanish con- 
quest of that region of the world, has lately put forth in two 
volumes, a “‘ Life of Hernando Cortez.’’ That work does 
not give any positive information on the point in question. 

He says Cortez was told of the great ‘‘Sea of the South’ 
by Indian ambassadors, and sent out expeditions for its dis- 
covery, but nowhere is it mentioned that he went personally 
in any of these expeditions, but one. One of them discovered 
the ‘Sea of the south,"’ Helps says, “in the maritime coun- 
try of Tehuantepec, in 1522, or nine years after Vasco Nunez 
discovered it a thousand miles further south; and Alvarado 
followed in the conquest of a neighbouring province and of 
Guatemala the same year.’’ He sent Gantocet to make dis- 
coveries in other directions, and Christival de Olid was com- 
missioned to plant a settlement in Hondurus in 1524, full 1500 
miles south of Mexico, To that place Cortez was obliged to 
g0 to put down the rebellious Olid, who had set up an inde- 
pendent government. He also sent an expedition ‘north 
of Mexico;’? and finally he went in that direction himself. 
“Certainly he discovered California,” says Helps, but does 
not tell us whether he went by land or water. As he started 
on that expedition for the city of Mexico, (or a village near it, 
as he was then too poor, he says, to live in the City,) he must 
have gone several hundred miles southward, to Tehuantepec 
to enter upon a voyage northward, And that would have 
been an easier method than travelling the country northward 
to the gulf of California, and crossing that of water 
without adequate vessels. It seems to bea fair inference, that 
Cortez did see the Pacific Ocean, and voyaged upon it from 

ntral America to California. The Recorp would like to 
know Mr. Hale’s authority for the declaration that the Pacifie 

“was never seen by Cortez,’’—| Epiror. } 
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Lower MERION MEETING-House.—On 
page 162 of the ‘‘ Recorp,’’ some inqui- 
ries are made in relation to the Friends’ 
Meeting House at Lower Merion. About 
thirty years ago, I clipped, for my Scrap- 
book, an account of this venerable edi- 
fice, from some good authority I know, 
and from it I cautiously pen the follow- 
ing: 

‘*In 1682, the same year of Penn’s Treaty 
at Shackamaxon on the Delaware, a large 
number of Welsh people colonized at a 
place which they called ‘Merioneth,’ on 
the west side of the Schuylkill, about seven 
miles from the spot designated as the site 
of Philadelphia. One of their earliest 
cares was to erect a meeting house for pub- 
lic worship. The timber of which it is 
built is all hewn. The house represents a 
cross and thus indicates that they were 
christians.”’ 

If the present house is built of hewn 
timber and in form of a cross, it is fair to 
conclude that it is the original. 

I think other arguments may be gather- 
ed from my accounts to warrant the con- 
clusion that the present house with the 
date 1695, is not the first built at Lower 
Merion. 

W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


ELEAZER WILLIAMS,—I was reading a 
very interesting account in ‘‘ Putnam’s 
Monthly,’’ Feb. 1853, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘Have we a Bourbon among 
us?’’ and it seemed that such was the case ; 
I write for your opinion, as to whether 
Eleazer Williams was the Dauphin or not." 


Fe Sn Is 
Wilkes Barre. 


1 That is still an open questi The ci ial evi- 
dence in favor of the claim made for Mr. Williams, is much 
stronger than that “poe which accused persons have been 
hung. I knew Mr Williams onally, during the latter 
years of his life. He had no Indian blood in him; and the 
Caughnawaga who was his reputed father, was not his father. 
Mr. Williams had curly hair. Ethnologists will tell you that 
the least taint of Indian blood, straightens the hair. I saw 
on the person of Mr. Williams, in 18555 some scars which 
Beauchesne who died in 1824, the consulting physician of the 
Dauphin’s father, described as being upon the person of the 
Dauphin caused by i lation and by id Mr Wil- 
liams was an artless, simple minded man, incapable of in- 
venting the narrative which he gave Mr. Hanson, and which 
the latter published in the article to which a allude, The 
question will never be settled, probably.—{ Ep:ror. } 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[Apmrrat GeorceE Bripces RopNey.] 


Formidable, between Gaudaloupe and Mont. 
serrat. 
April 14th’ 82. 

Sir: 

I am this moment favored with your 
Excellency’s letter, and have the happiness 
to acquaint you, that, after having had a 
partial engagement with the Enemy on the 
gth, wherein sixteen of my rear were pre- 
vented by calms from joining in the action 
on the rath, I had the good fortune to 
bring them to a general action, which 
lasted from 7 o’elock in the morning till 
half past 6 in the afternoon, without a 
moment’s intermission. Count de Grasse 
with the Ville de Paris, and four other 
ships of the Line and one sunk, graced 


His EXcELleENcy, 
Gen' CAMPBELL. 


[Major GENERAL BENEDICT ARNOLD. ] 


Fiskhill, Decr. 28th 1776. 
Dear General: 
I wrote you the rs5th Inst. from New 
Town, in the Jersey’s, advising of Gene- 
ral Lee’s being unfortunately made prison- 


er. The 18th arrived at Head Quarters, 
opposite Trent Town [Trenton]; the 22d 
left it having received orders to proceed to 
New England, and oppose the enemy gone 
there. I am now on my way, and cannot 
flatter myself with the pleasure of seeing 
you at Congress this winter as they have 
now removed to Baltimore,’ and the enemy 


1 Major General Charles Lee was then in the rear of 
Washington, who was flying before Cornwallis toward the 
Delaware. Washington vainly urged Lee to join him. 
That officer was now nearly three miles from his troops, 
almost alone, at the inn of a Mrs. White near Basking Ridge, 
and fairly invited capture, Indeed circumstances favor the 
belief that he desired it, and that he was then contemplating 
those treasonable acts of which he was afterward guilty.— 
[Eprror. } 


2 Alarmed by the approach of the British toward Phila- 
delphia, in pursuit of Washington, Congress left that city and 
held their sessions in Baltimore for several months. [Eprtor. | 


the victory. The remainder of their fleet 
were so miserably shattered, and their loss 
in men so great from their having their 
whole Army, consisting of 5.500 men on 
board the ships of War, that I am con- 
vinced it will be almost impossible to put 
them in condition for service for some 
considerable time.' 

I am hastening with my whole fleet to 
the succor of Jamaica, and you may hour- 
ly expect me with such ships of my fleet 
as are ina condition to keep the sea, 
off the East end of your Island. Not a 
few will be obliged to repair to Port Royal. 

I have the honor to be with the highest 
regard, 

Your most obed' 
and most humble servant, 


Chi 


will doubtless keep us in the field all winter. 
Our affairs wear an unfavorable aspect. 
The enemy are ab‘ Eight-thousand strong 
at Prince Town [Princeton], Trent Town, 
Penningtown, and other places adjacent, 


1 The fleet of the Count De Grasse remained in the vicinity 
of the York River after the capture of Cornwallis in 1781 
until the fourth of November, when it weighed anchor an 
proceeded to the West Indies, where it had several engage- 
ments with the English, during the winter. On the ninth of 
April, as mentioned in the above letter, De Grasse fell in with 
Admiral ne ee ge had a partialengagement. The French 
had in that battle, 724 guns less than the English. In the en- 

ement on the twelfth the English had 926 more guns than 
the French. Sosays the MS. narrative of a French officer who 
was in the engagement, edited by u: G. Shea, LL. D. and 
pa by the ‘‘ Bradford Club,“* New York, on page 113. 

‘he French had on board their ships a part of the army 
— — assisted oy vee ae ye and according to 
the authority just cited, they lost in this eugagment 3500 men 
killed and ante prisoners, besides many officers of distinction. 
He ions the i number of sharks that swarmed 
around the vessels, swallowing a dead man the moment he 
was thrown overboard. ‘‘ There were certainly more than a 
thousand of these creatures,’” he wrote ‘‘ following the vessels 
of the two fleets.” Before striking the colors of the Ville de 
Paris, DeGrasse made the signal of sauve qui peut, and 
M. de Vandrine effected the retreat of the remnant of the 
fleet. De se was conveyed to and thence to 
France. For his services on this occasion, Rodney received 
the thanks of both houses of parliament and a sion of 
£2.000 in addi to one dhim in 1780, same 
amount, —{ 





















not more than three thousand in one place, 
very unguarded. Gen' Washington has ab* 
the same number, whose times expire the 
last of this month; very few are reinlisted, 
the militia come in slow. The Provinces 
of Jersey and Pensilvania seem dispirited, 
and great numbers inimical. It is much 
to be feared that General Washington will 
not have a force sufficient to oppose the 
enemy, when the Troops now with him 
are at Liberty, at which Time, it is very 
probable the Enemy will attempt to Cross 
the Delaware if froze over.' The Six 
Thousand Militia, ordered from the Massa- 
chusetts Bay are on their march; a few 
Companies have arrived at Danbury. I 
hear nothing of the Four Reg* from Con- 
necticut. 

I am told Mr. Deane’ writes there is no 
doubt of a French War. This is partly 
Confirmed by the arrival of Eight Ships of 
the Line, Four Frigates and Six thousand 
Land Forces at Martinieo. Congress have 
appointed General Washington Dictator 
in Military Matters.* In a Council of 
War it has been concluded to raise One 
hundred Battalions, Twenty for the North- 
ern Department, Fifteen for New England, 
Twenty for the Southward, and The re- 
mainder In the Grand Army, with One 
Reg‘ of Horse and three of Artillery. I 
hope to have the pleasure of a line from 
you at Providence which J expect will be 
Head Quarters. On my arrival there you 
may expect to hear from me again. I am 
with Comp“ to Mr* Schuyler and the 
Ladies,‘ 

D* General 
Your Affectionate 
Humble Servant, 


Major GENERAL SCHUYLER. 





Ww: was confronting Cornwallis at Trenton, at 
the date of this letter. He had obtained a victory at Trenton 
two days before, and captured a large number of Hessians 
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[Major A. EDMONSTONE. 
Colle,’ May 15th 1779. 

Sir. 

The term assigned for the Passport 
being expired, I have the honor of en- 
closing those belonging to the servant of 
Major General de Riedesel, requesting the 
favor of their being renewed. The Gen- 
eral’s Coachman being absent his Passport 
is not among the number, but, if he should 
return before the expiration of the next 
Term, the Generai will request the favor 
of you, Sir, to renew them. 

The Carpenters who were at work for 
Gen! Riedesel are returned to the Barracks, 
and I forgot to take their passes, but have 
sent for them, and will send them to you 
Sir, as soon as I receive them as the men 
are no more employed by the General. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient 
Humble Servant, 


HC 


[Guy JoHNson. ] 
Dear Br’: 


I thank you for forwarding the let- 
ter to the upper Districts. I wrote you an 


COLONEL BLAND. 





under Colonel Rahl. The British did not cross the Delaware 
but were compelled to eva ew Jersey.—{Eprror. | 

2 Silas Deane one of the commissioners sent by the Con- 
tinental Congress to France, to obtain material aid from that 
country.—{ Terres. ] Z 


3 That was done on the 27th of December, the day after 
the Battle of Trenton and when Congress had determined to 
adjourn to Baltimore, which they did on the 31st.—[Epitor] 

4 General Arnold had been attached to the Northern army 
under General Schuyler, from the time he reached Quebec in 
November, after his marvellous march through the wilderness 
of Maine and Canada, until the military rations closed in 
that quarter, on the retreat of the British into Canada. 
[Eorror.} 








1 The estate near Mr. Jefferson’s in Virginia owned 
Mazzei. See note on page 34 of the Recorp. Archibald 
Edmonstone was Riedesels English Secretary. At this time 
the English and German troops, ws with Burgoyne 
were prisoners in Virginia. clonel Thodoric Bland had 
charge of them, [Epitor.] 
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hour ago by Bennet about the Committee 
affair below. Since w® Kirtland’ is re- 
turned & brought an Ans’ toa spirited 
speech the Mohocks sent down.’ 

The answer is that Schenectady people 
did not mean to molest, but could say 
nothing farther till the Albanians received 
the Speech. Two men have been here just 
now & offered & requested to be qualified 
that the N..England people would be at 
me, as they reported, in 8 days. 


I wish I could see you. 
Fry 
Is sly. 
His brother & Yates 
Deserve broken pates. 


And I wish you as much happiness as 


1 Rev'd Samuel Kirkland, a missionary among the Six 
Nations of Indians, who performed eminent public services 
during the Revolution, in keeping Oneidas in a neutral atti- 
tude toward the belligerents. He was a native of Norwich, 
Connecticut ; was educated at Dr. Wheelock’s school in Leba- 
non, and prepared for missi y work gst the Indians. 
He engaged upon it among the Senecas, in 1764, and under 
the auspices of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
&c., he entered upon vigorous duty as a missionary to the 
Six Nations in the Summer of 1766, He married Dr. Whee- 
lock’s niece, and they p d missi labors together ; 
and in 1770 she gave birth, at the house of General Herkimer, 
to twin sons, one of whom was President of Harvard College 
in after years. Their plans were disturbed by the war for 
independence, and Mr. Kirkland’s family were placed at 
Stockbridge, while he contributed his labors, half religions, 
half political, among the Indians. He succeeded in keepin; 
only the Oneidas to their neutrality. He continued wor 
among the dusky people long years after the war; and in 
1793, he established an institution of learning in Oneida 
County, called the ‘‘ Hamilton Oneida Academy.” This was 
the origin of now flourishing Hamilton College. Mr. Kirk- 
land died in February, 1808.—{ Evrror. | 








2 The Mohawks sent to know why a military force was 
allowed to enter their domain. An interview was held with 
some of their Chiefs, at Schenectada, when they were satisfied. 

This letter from Guy Johnson, to his brother Sir John 
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the times can afford, being affectionately 
y” 
Sunday 1 0’ clockh—P. M. 


[GeNerat Sir Wittiam Howe. ] 


New York 12th February 1777. 

Sir: 

Major Edmonstone has come to New 
York by a Passport from General Washing- 
ton upon Parole to return, or send out an 
officer of equal Rank; and either Majors 
Williams, Browne or Wells are desired in 
exchange. I have not the least objection 
to send either of those gentlemen to any 
place you shall be pleased to appoint, pro- 
vided Major Edmonstone, who is the 
bearer of this, is permitted to go to Cana- 
da, agreeable to his own desire." 


I am with due respect, 
Sir 
Your Obedient 
Humble Servant. 


Major GENERAL P. ScHvuyLer, &c. &c. 


Johnson, is without address or date. It bears internal evi- 
dence of having been writter at ‘‘ Guy Park,’’ on the site of 
the present village of Amsterdam, in the lower Mohawk 
Valley, the seat of Guy Johnson, to his brother, then at 
Johnson Hall, at Johnsontown, further westward. It was 
evidently written at the time when General Schuyler, early in 
1776, led a force into Tryon County, as all that region of the 
Mohawk was then called, to suppress Toryism there, of 
which these Johnsons, sons of Sir William, were the leaders. 

This was so effectually done, that it was not long before 
Sir John and the Scotch Highlanders, who were his tenants, 
and espoused the British cause, found it necessary to flee the 
country and go into Canada. Sodid Guy. The New Eng- 
landers spoken of were the troops under General Schuyler. 
It was a misnomer, for the troops with which he suppressed 
tore there, at that time, were composed of te New 
Yor! militia,—{ Eprror. ] 


1 General Sir William Howe had taken possession of New 
York, in September, 1776, and was now paring for the 
campaign planned by the British ministry ) a sale ¥ vad the 
Eastern from the other states, by penetrating New York 
through the Hudson and Champlain valleys and maintaining 
military posts along that line from the St. Lawrence to the sea 
at Sandy Hook. Major Edmonstone mentioned in this letter 
was permitted to go to Canada, and he afterwards became 
the aide-de-camp and English Secretary of General Riedesel. 
[Eprror.] 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


MINNESOTA HisToricaL Society.—-At 
the meeting of the Executive Council this 
evening (March 11, 1872,) the President 
announced the following Standing Com- 
mittees: 

Library;—Geo. A. Hamilton, Wm. H. 
Kelley, J. F. Williams. 

Finance.—Wwu. H. Kelley, J. P. Pond, 
Russell Blakeley. 

Publication.—Rev. John Mattocks, Rev. 
F. T. Brown, J. B. Chaney. 

Property.—James J. Hill, Hon. E. F. 
Drake, Geo. A. Hamilton. 

Archeology.—Alfred J. Hill, Dr. R. O. 
Sweeney, Judge A. Goodrich. 

Obituaries. —Gen. H. H. Sibley, W. R. 
Marshall, Jas. W. Taylor. 

Lectures.—Rev. Dr. Brown, Rev. S. Y. 
McMasters, Rev. John Ireland. 

Natural History.—Dr. R. O. Sweeney, 
J. B. Chaney, Rev. J. Mattocks. 

Fine Arts.—Judge A. Goodrich, R. O. 
Sweeney, Dr. J. B. Phillips. 

The Librarian stated that Geo. Horace 
Austin had designated this library as the 
one to receive the new series of Patent 
Office Reports now being issued, to consist 
of one quarto bound volume per week, and 
that 20 volumes had already been received. 
Under the rules of the Patent Office, this 
will be the only set in the state. 

The death of Baron F.® Fruedenrick, a 
life member of the Society, was announced. 
He joined the Society in 1856. He was 
a native of Berne, Switzerland, and of no- 
ble blood. He came to Jefferson County 
N. Y. in 1851, and engaged in iron mining, 
an account of which may be found in 
Hough’s ‘History of Lewis County,’’ 
page too. He settled in Minnesota in 
1854. 

The Secretary stated that the Legislature 
had passed a joint resolution authorizing 
the Society to have its first volume of col- 
lections reprinted by the State Printer, 
the edition to consist of 1000 copies, bound 
in muslin. The committee on Publication 
were instructed to prepare the matter at 
once. 

Also, that the Legislature had appropri- 


ated $2500 for the support of the Society 
during the year 1872. 

The Librarian exhibited a catalogue of 
the books in the Library partially complet- 
ed, but it was thought to be more elaborate 
than necessary and he was requested to pre- 
pare it in a more brief and comprehensive 
style. 

A paper written by C. H. Baker, late of 
Minnesota, now of Pennsylvania, was read. 
It was a discussion of the etymology of the 
word Jtasca, the name of the lake which, 
according to Schoolcraft, is the source 
of the Mississippi River. The Ojibwas 
anciently called it Omashkoz, or Elk Lake, 
and the voyageurs ‘‘ Lae la Biche,’’ School- 
craft says he named it /fasca, a compound 
of Ojibwa words, as follows: Ta, to be; 
totosh, the breasts of a woman; Ka, a ter- 
minal sub-interflection ; the whole convey- 
ing the idea of a fount, or origin. Some 
years ago, a paragraph was going the rounds 
of the papers, that the word Itasca had 
been compounded out of parts of two 
Latin words, veritas and caput, to signi- 
fy ‘‘true head.’’ If this is so, the author 
of the name must have been a poor Latin 
scholar, or took great liberties with gram- 
mar, as he should have recollected that 
veritas is the noun ‘‘truth,’’ not the adjec- 
tive ‘‘true.’”’ Mr. Baker advances the 
theory that the name may be neither Latin 
nor Ojibwa, but Dakota, as he found an old 
half breed voyageur who stated that the 
Dakotas term it Zasko Miyaka, which 
they think, in Dakota, is sheep, or a do- 
mestic animal, and relatively to a female 
Elk. Hence, Mr. Baker concludes that 
Schoolcraft did not invent the word as he 
represents, but that it was in use before his 
exploration. 

Gen. Sibley presented to the Society 
several MSS., among them the minutes in 
full ot the famous ‘Stillwater Conven- 
tion,’’ held by the people of what is now 
Minnesota, in 1848, to devise steps to se- 
cure a Territorial Government for Minne- 
sota,and which did result in success. The 
minutes have never been publishéd, and 
contain many very interesting facts. Also, 
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the original petition to Congress, signed 
by the 61 delegates present, praying for a 
Territorial organization. The papers were 
referred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Percival Barton presented a large 
manuscript book, found by him in a con- 
federate hospital at Selma, Ala., contain- 
ing copies of orders of the Medical De- 
partment of the Confederate Army. It 
contains many curious facts. Also a ‘‘relic 


of slavery’’ in the shape of a pair of slave 
shackles, or manacles, found in an old 
‘*slave pen’’ in Virginia. 


New York Historicat Sccrety.—The 
regular monthly meeting of this Society 
was held at the Library, znd Ave. corner of 
11th Street, the President Hon. Augustus 
Schell in the chair. After the transaction 
of the usual business, Rev. John Lord, 
D. D. the celebrated historical lecturer 
read an interesting paper on ‘“ Daniel 
Webster.’’ No other business of impor- 
tance was transacted. 


THE NEw YorK GENEALOGICAL AND Bio- 
GRAPHICAL Sociery.—The third annual 
meeting of this young and flourishing So- 
ciety, was held in January for the choice 
of officers, hearing reports, et cetera. The 
following gentlemen were chosen officers 
for the year 1872: 

President.—Henry R. Stiles, M. D. 

First Vice President.—Edward F. de 
Lancy. 

Second Vice President.—Silvanus G. 
Macy. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Charles B. 
Moore. 

Recording Secretary.—Elliot Sandford. 

Treasurer.—Samuel S. Purple. 

Librarian.—S. Hastings Grant. 

Register of Pedigrees. —S. Edward Stiles. 
_ Executive Committee.—J. J. Latting, 
Willet F. Holcombe, M. H. Stafford, 
Elliot Sandford. 

Publication Committee.—J. J. Lotting, 
S. S. Purple, S. Hastings Grant, Henry 
R. Stiles, ex off. 

Committee on Biographical Bibilography. 
—Charles B. Moore, Walter H. Stafford, 
David P. Holton. 
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Trustees.—For one year, Wm. F. Hol- 
combe, Samuel S. Purple, Henry R. Stiles. 
For two years, S. Hastings Grant, Elliot 
Sandford, Martin H. Stafford. For three 
years, Daniel P. Holton, John G. Latting, 
Charles B. Moore. 

The third anniversary meeting of the , 
Society was held in February, at which Dr. 
Stiles presided. At that meeting, it was 
reported that a number of valuable papers 
belonging to the Society, were yet unpub- 
lished ; that during the year its library had 
been increased by about one thousand vol- 
umes, pamphlets, manuscripts &c, and that 
the ‘‘Récord’’ the stated publication of 
the Society had increased in size and cir- 
culation and paid its expenses. 

C. B. Moore as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Biographical Bibliography presen- 
ted an interesting report. The labors of 
that committee had progressed in three 
divisions. namely: (1.) in making a cata- 
logue or list of printed biographies of 
citizens of the state of New York, inclu- 
ding books containing biographical sketch- 
es or incidents of citizens. The whole 
number of volumes is 722; of these 223 
are general biographical works; 257 are 
local histories ; 263 are of a miscellaneous 
character and 7 are genealogical works. 

(2.) An examination of the catalogues 
of these public libraries of the city of 
New York. Of the 712 volumes above 
mentioned, they found 377 in the Mercan- 
tile Library, 306 in the library of the 
New York Historical Society, and over 
203 in the New York Society Library. 
Some in one library were not in the 
others, and some were in neither of the 
libraries named. It shows how many 
places a New Yorker must look to find 
the biographical memorials of his ances- 
tors or others, citizens of the state. 

(3.) They had commenced three Alpha- 
betical Indexes of the names of citizens or 
residents of the state of New, York, of 
whom they had found biographies or bio- 
graphical notices, or incidents, in print. 
One list includes persons born before 1676; 
another of persons born between that time 
and 1776, and a third to embrace men of 
the new nation, born after 1775. They 
had already collected 6624 names. 
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Dr. Stiles, the President, read a Sketch 
(prepared by special request), of the pro- 
gress of Genealogical and Biographical 
Science and Literature during the year 
1872: after which the Anniversary ad- 
dress was delivered by David Parsons 
Holt, M. D., a copy of which is publishsd 
in ‘‘the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Record,’’ for April, 1872. It 
discusses the subject of the equal impor- 
tance of ‘‘pater-lineal’’ and ‘‘ mater- 
ineal’’ genealogies. 


New Jersey Historica Society.—This 
Society was organized in 1845, and has 
published seven volumes of ‘‘ Collections,’”’ 
each volume consisting of a distinct work, 
and all illustrative of the history of the 
state: also twelve volumes of ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings,’’ comprising the minor papers read 
before the Society, its correspondence, &c. 
Its library, which is located in Newark, 
contains between three and four thousand 
bound volumes, a large number of pam- 
phlets and an exceedingly valuable collec- 
tion of manuscripts. 

Its present organization is as follows: 

President.—Reverend K. Rodgers, D. D. 

1st Vice President.—Henry W. Green, 
LL. D. 

and Vice President.—Samuel M. Hamill, 
D. D. 

3rd Vice President.—Wm. B. Kenney. 

Corresponding Secretary.—William A. 
Whitehead (Newark. ) 
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Recording Secretary.—David A. Hayes. 

Treasurer.—Robert S. Swords. 

Librarian.—Samuel H. Congar. 

Executive Committee.—Samuel H. Pen- 
nington, M. D., N. Norris Halsted, John 
Hall, D. D., John Clement, Charles C, 
Haven, Theodore F. Randolph, Hugh H, 
Browne. 

Committee on Publication.—Wm. A, 
Whitehead, Saml. H. Pennington, M. D., 
‘John Hall, D. D., Wm. B. Kinney, Jo- 
seph N. Tuttle. 

Committee on Library.—Martin R. Den- 
nis, Peter S. Duryee, John T. Jackson, 
Edward Seeley; the Treasurer and the offi- 
cers residing in Newark. 

Committee on Finance.—Joseph N. Tut- 
tle, Wm. B. Mott, L. Spencer Gobb, 
John C. Johnson, Charles E. Young. 

Committee on Nominations.—David A. 
Hayes, Rev. Robt. B. Campfield, David 
Near. 

Committee on Statistics. —N. Norris Hal- 
stead, H. Wolcott Jackson, Sam] Hamill, 
D. D., E. M. Shreve, A. Ward, M. D. 

The regular meetings of the Society are 


held on the third Thursday of May, in 
Newark, and on the third Thursday of 
January, in Trenton; and at such time and 
place in September, as the Executive Com- 


mittee may appoint. At the approaching 
meeting in May, Governor PARKER is to 
read a paper on the Early History of Mon- 
mouth County: a subject to which he has 
given much research, 





CURRENT NOTES. 


“NATIVE Born.”—Dr. Francis Lieber, in a 
letter to the Superintendent of the Census makes 
some suggestions and historical allusions congern- 
ing this expression, which are worth recording, 
He says one of his earliest teachers used to call the 
tautologies into which boys occasionally stumbled, 
“bacon fried in lard,’ and he remembers none so 
repulsive as “native born citizen,” which is in 
common use among lawyers. He suggests “ native 
citizen” as far more elegant and equally compre- 
hensive, and deprecates the obscuration of language 
by verbosity which is “anything but a sign of 
culture.” He says fracture-broken legs or tribula- 
tion-grieved souls, is every bit as elegant as native- 


born citizen, and expresses a hope that “ this barba- 
rism will not pass over into the census.” 

Dr, Lieber cites cases in history in illustration 
of his point, such as the proclamation of the acces- 
sion of George the First of England, in 1714 in 
which he is called “The Royal King George” 
(see page 104 of the RecorpD;) also the act of 
George II. cited as important authority in the report 
of the Committee on the subject of Colonial rights 
in the “ Stamp Act Congress,” held at New York 
in 1765, in which the expression natural-born is 
used, but in the report itself the simple word 
natives is employed. 

” The Act of 1740, just mentioned,” says Dr, 
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Lieber, “invites foreigners to settle in the king’s 
American Colonies, by declaring after a most anti- 
Reow-aeae preamble, in sufficiently odd lan- 
guage, that foreigners having resided seven years 
in the Colonies, on taking the oaths of allegiance, 
etc., etc., are to be his majesty’s natural-born sub- 
jects of the kingdom of Great Britain etc., etc. 
The preamble pronounces immigration a most desi- 
rable thing, and the report of 1765, of which I speak, 
contains this sentence: ‘The colonists are by this 
act considered as natural-born subjects, and entitled 
to all the essential rights of such, unless it could be 
supposed that foreigners, naturalized by this act, 
are entitled to more than the natives,’ Let us re- 
tain the last word and be done with the subject. 
In no other language that I know of, ancient or 
modern, has such a term as native-born or natural- 
born crept in.” 

The word naturalization in such common law 
language amongst us, he condemns as inelegant but 
not so glaringly as in matural-born, “ Naturaliza- 
tion,” he says, “means imparting the mature, 
natura, character by birth, to a’man. I do not 
know when the word naturalization first came into 
use in law, but who will forget Bacon’s early words : 
* All states that are liberal of naturalization toward 
foreigners are fit for empire?’ Certainly no one 
who calls himself civis Americanus, as Paul col- 
lectedly said, Civiz Romanus sum.” 


STaTistTics.— Zhe National Debt.—The Nation- 
al Debt of the United States at the beginning of 
March, 1869, was » 2,591,726,515,63. 

On the 30th of June 1870, it had 
been reduced, 

On the 30th-of June 1871, it had 
been further reduced, 130,735,147,18 

On the 31st of December 1871, it 

had been further reduced, 26,501,566,29 
Total reduction in about - 

34 months, $265,016,499,60 

Steam Tonnage of the United States.—According 
to a recent report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the following was the steam tonnage of the United 
States, in the year 1871: 


$ 107,779,786,13 


Tons burthen, 
415,449 


‘essels, 
Atlantic Coast, 1,410 
On the waters flowing into the 
Gulf of Mexico, 
On the Northern Lakes, 


On the Pacific Coast, 


1,077 
640 
180 


205,256 
149,834 
82,279 


Total 3,307 852,818 

The number of accidents of all kinds connected 
with these steam vessels, was 111; the loss of life 
342 persons, and the loss of property valued at 
$ 3,430,100 

Jnsanity.—Recent official reports show that the 
rates of insanity in the United States is much the 
greatest among the population of foreign birth. Of 
our native citizens, the proportion of the insane to 
the population, is as 1 to 1.251 : of foreign emi- 
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grants, as 1 to 496. In California 1 in 489 of the 
whole population are insane. Among natives 1 in 
855, and among foreign born 1 in 284. 

During the late Civil War thousands of soldiers 
were afflicted with the insanity of melancholy 
arising from home-sickness, and large numbers 
died. Probably the reason for the difference be- 
tween the native and the foreign may be found ina 
similar case—the severance of rela‘ionships, and 
the lack of friendly intercourse and sympathy 


Postal Statistics —According to the “Almanac 
de Gotha” the number of private letters that passed 
through the different pout-olliees of the world in 1871, 
was as follows: Great Britain, 808,000,000 letters: 
United States, 531,000,000: France, 354,000,000 : 
N. German States, 248,000,00: Austria, 99,000,C00: 
Italy, 79,000,000: Spain, 72,000,000: Switzerland, 
45,000,000: Russia, 21,000,000, To these figures 
must be added some 360,000,000 official letters, 
which are counted separately in round numbers inthe 
total above given. Still more interesting, however, 
are the results of a calculation of the relation 
between the number of letters sent and the popula- 
tion of the different countries. In Great Britain the 
number of letters mailed was 25 per head of popu- 
lation, in Switzerland 18, in the United States 15, 
in the north German States 83, in Austria 49, in 
Spain 4, in France 33, in Italy 31, in Russia 33. 


Special troops employed against the Indians.—The 
Pension office shows that the number of troops 
employed against the Indians, since 1817, exclusive 
of those in the regular army, was as follows: 
Seminole War in 1817, 

Black Hawk War in 1832, 

Florida War from 1836 to 1842, 
Creek troubles 1836, 

Southwest troubles 1836, 

Cherokee Country disturbance 1836, 


5,911 
5,031 
24,953 


Add to these, the volunteer troops employed at 
various times against the Indians in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Montana, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Texas, Minnesota, Kansas, and other portions of 
our extended frontiers, not less than 200,000 


Total 254,747 
The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1870-71, estimates that the total amount of money 
spent in fighting the Indians, cannot be less than 
$ 500,000,000, while the total expenditure of the 
general government for the Education of the 
Indians from 1805 to 1871, has not exceeded 
$8,000,000. These figures tell an appalling story 
of wrong and unrighteousness. Had the govern- 
ment, from the beginning incorporated the Indians 
within its teritory, as citizens, and held each person 
responsible to the laws, we should never had had 
Indian wars and the fearful train of evils which 
have ‘attended our intercourse with these people, 
civil and military. 
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THE NATIONAL CENTENNIAL.—The Centennial 
Commissioners held a session in Philadelphia the 
first week in March and permanently organized by 
the appointment of Hon. JosepH R. HAWLEY, ot 
Connecticut as President; ERasTUs CLEVELAND 
of New Jersey, HENRY PRosasco of Ohio, WIL- 
LIAM M. Byrp of Alabama, J. D CreIGH of Cali 
fornia, and Ropert Lowry of lowa, Vice Presi- 
dents, and LEwis WALN SMITH as Zemporary 
Secretary. 

After the president was duly inaugurated, he an- 
nounced the following members as composing an 
Executive Committee ; DANIEL J. MORRELL of 
Pennsylvania ; WILLIAM PRESCOTT SMITH of Bal- 
timore; J. V. L. PRuyn of New York; GrorGE 
H. Coruiss of Rhode Island; John J. STEVENs of 
New Jersey; JAMES L. Orr of South Carolina; 
and WILLIAM W. Woop of Virginia. 

Previous to the election of officers By-laws were 
adopted of which the following is an abstract : 

Article This body shall be known as “The 
United States Centennial Commission” and the 
celebration for the conduct of which the commis- 
sion is appointed, shall be known as “ The Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1876.” 

Article 1/.—Representatives of not less than 
thirteen states, shall constitute a quorum for busi- 
ness. 

Article IT[—A\ternate commissioners shall have 
all the powers of commissioner in the absence of 
such commissioners. 

Article 1V.—The officers of the commission shall 
consist of a President and five Vice Presidents, 
chosen from among the members of the commission. 
The terms of the officers elected at the first stated 
meeting shall expire on the first Wednesday in 
May 1873, after which time the officers elected 
shall hold for one year. 

Article V—The commissioners shall, at a subse- 
quent stated meeting, elect a. Secretary, who shall 
hold his office at the pleasure of the commission, 
a temporary Secretary meanwhile acting. 

Article VI—A Treasurer, elected by the commis- 
sioners, shall give security in such sum and of such 
a character as to meet the approval of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article VIT—The President shall nominate an 
Executive Committee, subject to the approval of 
the commissioners, It shall have power to act 
upon all matters during the recess of the Commis- 
sion ; and a majority of its members shall constitute 
a quorum. They shall elect such officers and 
agents as they may deem proper, and shall report 
to the commission from time to time. 

Article V/TI.—The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the commission, appoint committees ; 
call special meetings at the request of the Execu- 
tive Committee and be ¢x-oficio member of all 
committees. 

Article 1X, Defines the usual duties of a Vice 
President, each taking precedence in the order in 
which they are named. 

Article X.—The Secretary shall conduct all the 
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correspondence of the commission, and receive and 
carefully file all documeuts relative to the business 
of the commission. He shall be present at the 
office of the commission in the city of Philadelphia, 
carry out the orders of the Executive Committee, 
and keep minutes of all transactions. 

Article XI.—The Treasurer shall hold and care- 
fully keep all monies belonging to the Commission, 
and keep accurate accounts of ail the receipts and 
expenditures, 

Article XII.—No money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury of the Commission except on specific 
appropriations made by the Commission o: the 
Executive Committee. 

Article X//1.—The President shall appoint the 
following standing Committees to hold for one year, 
or until discharged by the commission: A com- 
mittee on Finance; on Plans and Architecture; on 
Tariff and Transportation; on Foreign Affairs, and 
on Opening Ceremonies. 

Article X/V.—Stated annual meetings shall be 
held on the first Wednesday of May pi each year 
after 1872. 

Article XV.—Cushman’s Manual shall furnish 
the rules of parliamentary law for the conduct of 
the meetings. 

Article XVI, Provides for Amendments to the 
By-laws. 


THE SuN.-—The solor orb in now attracting the 
most profound attention of the scientific world, and 
its disc is daily swept by many a telescope with the 
hope of eer some new discovery or confirming 
some theory. Probably one of the most remarkable 
solar disturbances that has ever been recorded was 
observed by Professor C. A. Young, of Dartmouth 
College, on the 7th of September, 1871. “ Within 
the short space of half an hour,” says a late writer, 
“an immense protuberance of cloud—consisting of 
hydrogen gas—on the eastern edge or limb of the 
sun, increased in height from 100,000 miles to nearly 
200,000 miles, its extremest altitude, being greater 
than ever before attained so far as known, by similar 
prominences. The velocity of its ascent was 166 
miles per second, which also exceeds any previously 
recorded, Prof. Young speaks of the motion of 
this vast red hydrogen cloud as almost perceptible to 
the eye, and says that the whole phenomenon as ob- 
served by him, suggested the idea of a vast solar ex- 
plosion. He also mentions, as a suggestive coinci- 
dence, the occurrence of a beautiful aurora borealis 
on the evening of the same day.” 


MAsTADON.—On the farm of Andrew Mitchell 
in Mount Hope, near Otisville, Orange County 
N. Y. a complete skeleton of a mastadon was lately 
discovered, the top of the skull of which is more 
than five feet across. The channel for the spinal 
marrow is larger than a man’s arm, and one of 
the leg bones is said to weigh 350 pounds. An 
expert lias pronounced this skeleton to be the largest 
ever seen, It lay fourteen feet beneath muck or 
vegetable deposit, and marl. 
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West Point MILiTary ACADEMY.—The follow- 
ing named persons have recently been appointed by 
the President “Cadets at large’? in the United 
States Military Academy at West Point: W. F. 
Wilcox ; Wm. Halabird; F. H. French; I. Jackson; 
G. K. Hunter: T. Rodman; S. K. Bradford; P. L. 
Jenkins; H, P. Thayer and James Bryant. They 
are to be admitted to the Academy in the summer 
of 1872. Eight of the ten above named youths 
are sons of officers of the Army or Navy. 
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MINERAL CoTTON.—The Journal of the Franklin 
Institute reports an exhibition at one of its meetings, 
by Mr. Coleman Sellers, of fine spun glass pro- 
duced by allowing a jet of steam to escape through 
a stream of liquid slag, by which it is blown into 
fine white threads resembling the fibres of cotton, 
It possesses a wonderful non-conducting property 
of the material for heat, and tests are a-making of 
its usefulness for the casings of steam boilers, for 
which purpose felt is now used, 





BENJAMIN C. HowarD,. 


On the 5th of March, 1872, General BENJAMIN 
C. HowarpD, an eminent citizen of Baltimore died 
there at the age of about 80 years. He was a 
native of Maryland, and was graduated at Princeton 
College, N. J. in the year 1809. In 1814, when 
Baltimore was threatened by a British Army Mr. 
Howard led a company known as the “ First Me- 
chanical Volunteers,’ toward North Point, to op- 
= the invaders, under General Ross, who were 
anding there. This company, with Captain Leve- 
rings’, both from Colonel Sterets’ regiment, and 
Asquitth’s and a few other riflemen, all under Major 
Richard K. Heath, accompanied by a small piece 
of ordnance anda few artillerymen and riflemen, 
were sent forward to attack the British. A severe 
conflict ensued, in which Howard behaved most 
gallantly. In that action, General Ross was killed. 
Near the spot where he fell, the soldiers commanded 
by Howard, erected a neat monument of white 
marble, partly in commemoration of the action,-but 
specially, as the inscription upon it implies, ‘as a 
tribute of respect for the memory of their gallant 
brother” in arms, Aquila Randall, who fell there. 
Captain Howard, in later years, became a general 
of militia. 

General Howard was a Representative of his 
district, in Congress, from 1829 to 1833, and again 
from 1835 to 1839. He served as chairman of the 
committee on Foreign Relations. in that body, and 
was the author of the able report on the North- 
western Boundary question. He was, for many 
years, a reporter for the United States Supreme 
Court ; and early in 1861 he was a member of the 
Peace Congress or Convention, held in Washington 
City. Since then he had lived in retirement. 


SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE Morse, LL.D. 


The spirit of a great and good man passed from 
the earth when, on Monday, the 1st day of April, 
1872, Professor Samuel F. B. Morse died at his 
house inthe city of New York. His long life, ex- 
tended to nearly 81 years, had been one of un- 
ceasing activity in useful work; and he, had re- 
ceived and enjoyed the most abundant testimonials 
from his fellow men, at home and abroad, of their 
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recognition and appreciation of his benificent 
labors. 

Mr. Morse was the eldest son of the Rev’d 
Jedediah Morse, D.D. an eminent New England 
Divine and Geographer. He was born in Charles- 
town, Mass. on the 27th of April, 1791. At the 
age of nineteen years he was graduated at Yale 
College, where he had evinced a great love for art 
and a decided genius for the practice of it. His 
father encouraged and fostered it; and in 1811, 
sent him to England with the late Washington 
Allston, as his pupil and to receive instruction 
from Sir Benjamin West, then President of the 
Royal Academy, and then enjoying the meridian 
splendors of his fame as an historical painter: He 
received the kindest attentions from Copley, then 
feeble and failing, who gave him great encourage- 
ment. Young Morse showed an equal aptitude 
for painting and sculpture, and at the age of twenty- 
two years, he received from the hands of the Duke of 
Norfolk, the gold medal of the Adelphi Society of 
Arts, for an original mode! of “ The Dying Her- 
cules ’’—his first attempt at sculpture—while, at the 
same time his painting of the same subject, then 
on exhibition at the Royal Academy, was receiving 
the highest praise. 

Mr. Morse returned to his native country in 1815. 
He found no employment for a historical painter, 
but plenty of business in New Hampshire in paint- 
ing small portraits at $15 a-piece. After a while 
he visited his uncle, Dr. Finley, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, where he soon found continual em- 
ployment in painting portraits at $60 each, during 
four successive winters. Meanwhile he had mar- 
ried ; and when, in 1822, he sought employment in 
the city of New York, his young family made their 
dwelling place in New Haven, where his parents 
then resided. When he was about to make a home 
for them in New York, in 1824-’25, he lost his 
wife, father and mother, by death, and he had only 
parental affection left for his consolation. 

It was while he was so afflicted, that he turned 
lovingly to art and its practitioners for sympathy 
and society. He found his brother Artists in New 
York, standing apart and ;unsympathizing, because 
of uriseemly jealousies. He invited them all to his 
studio to partake of strawberries and cream. The 
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most of them attended; and then and there, brought 
face to face, they experienced a remarkable kindli- 
ness of feeling toward each other, which led to the 
formation, in November 1825, of a society of 
Artists known as the “ New York Drawing Asso- 
ciation,” of which Mr. Morse was chosen the 
President. This led to the establishment, in Janu- 
ary, 1826, of the present “ National Academy of 
Design,” largely through the exertions of Mr. 
Morse, who was chosen to be the first President 
of that Association, with the ma 8s L. Morton as 
its Secretary. He held that office sixteen years. 
The new association was violently assailed in the 
newspapers by persons interested in the old Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, and Mr. Morse was its chosen 
defender with his facile and logical pen. At the 
same time he delivered a course of lectures (the first 
in America) on the Fine Arts, at the hall of the 
Athenzeum, which drew crowded houses. It seems 
to be within the bounds of truth to claim for Mr. 
Morse, more praise than is due to any other man 
for the creation of a taste for Art in this country, 
and the elevation of the practice of it as a pro- 
fession to the high and prosperous position it now 
occupies, 

In 1829, Mr. Morse went to Europe a second 
time, and studied Art in Italy and in the picture- 
gallery of the Louvre, in Paris. He made a re- 
markable picture of that gallery, into which he 
copied in the most exact , in miniature, 
about 50 of its finest pictures. In England he was 
received with special honors by the Royal Academy 
and persons of high social distinction. In 1832, 
he returned home full of the results of study and 
experience, and prepared to rise to the highest place 
of excellence as an artist, when his thoughts were 
drawn away, by his inventive genius, from the 
charms of imitative art to labors in a field of great- 
er usefulness. 

During his absence, Mr. Morse had been elected 
Professor of the Literature of the Arts of Design 
in the University of the City of New York, where 
he gave lectures on the affinities of these pursuits. 
He had already had his mind drawn to the con- 
templation of the subject of Electro-magnetism, 
especially by his intimate friend Professor Freeman 
Dana who, by his spiral volute coil had suggested to 
Professor Morse the Electro-magnet of the present 
day. The idea worked in his mind, and while on 
his voyage from Havre to New York, he had a 
good deal of conversation with his fellow sen- 
gers on the subject of Electro-magnetism, then at- 
tracting much attention in France. During that 
voyage, he conceived not only the idea of an Elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraph, but of a recording telegraph 
—one to which intelligence, so to speak, might be 
given—very much after the form of the perfected 
telegraph finally constructed. On reaching home 
he made a portion of apparatus which might de- 
monstrate the truth or falsity of his theory, and so 
early as 1835, he produced a recording telegraph 
of sufficient perfection, to enable him to communi- 





cate from one extremity of two points of a circuit 
of half a mile, but not back again from the other 
extremity. He finally constructed one, in 1837, 
which carried out his whole plan, and in September, 
of that year, he exhibited it in operation at the 
University, to hundreds of the citizens of New 
York. 

The invention was now sufficiently perfect to 
warrant its submission to Congress, and to ask that 
body for an appropriation of a sum of money to 
enable the inventor to make an experimental tele- 
graph line between the cities of Washington and 
Baltimore. Skepticism neglected the invention 
and unthinking ridicule assailed it. The inventor 
then went to Europe to seek for aid there. Eng- 
land refused to give him a patent and on the con- 
tinent he was equally unsuccessful. He returned 
home disappointed but not disheartened. For four 
years longer he was left to struggle for a substan- 
tial recognition of the apparent value of his inven- 
tion by Congress, while he was subjected to all 
the inconveniences of very straightened pecuniary 
means, Finally, at the very close of the session in 
1843, Congress passed a bill for allowing him 
$ 30,000 with which to make his proposed experi- 
ments. The work was cmaiaed in 1844, while 
the Democratic National Convention for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the Presidency and Vice 
Presidency of the Republic were in session at Bal- 
timore, when among the first messages which passed 
over the wires was one concerning those nomina- 
tions. This fact is referred to in the interesting 
communication of Mr. Wright on page 171 of the 
RECORD, 

The fame and fortune of Professor Morse were 
now established upon a firm foundation. That 
system of quick communication is now ena | 
the earth and the depths of the sea with a net-wor 
of telegraphic wires; and incidents that occur in 
Asia may be made known by the Electro-mag- 
netic telegraph, in America, in the space of a 
few hours. Its achievements never cease to pro- 
duce wonder ; and the benificence of its operations 
may not be estimated by any rule of comparison. 

European sovereigns and governments have 
showered honors upon Professor Morse. No Amer- 
ican has ever before received such testimonials of 
respect and gratitude, as he. In 1848, his Alma 
Mater (Yale College) conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. The Sultan of Turkey 
was the first monarch who recognized him as a pub- 
lic benefactor, by bestowing upon him, the same year, 
the decoration of the Mishan Jftichar, made chiefly 
of diamonds. The Kings of Prussia and Wiirtem- 
burg, and the Emperor of Austria gave him gold 
medals of scientific merit, that of the former being 
set ina massive gold box. In 1856, the Emperor 
of the French bestowed upon him the cross of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The next year 
the cross of Knight of Danneberg was given him 
by the King of Denmark; and in 1858, the Queen 
of Spain presented to him the cross of Knight 
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Commander of the Order of Isabella che Catholic. 
He was also made honorary member of several 
scientific societies in America and Europe. 

The representatives of ten European States soon 
assembled in Paris, at the request of the Emperor 
of the French, to consider the best means for 
giv:ng the great inventor a substantial testimonial. 
At that conference, France, Russia, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Austria, Sardinia, Tuscany, the 
Holy See and Turkey were represented, and it was 
agreed to contribute, for the purpose jointly, the 
sum of 400,000 francs, or about $ 80,000., 

Professor Morse originated marine telegraphy. 
In 1842, ke laid the first line of submarine tele- 
graph in the harbor of New York, for which 
achievement the American Institute gave him a 
gold medal ; and in August, 1843, in a letter to the 
Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, he suggested the 
feasibility of a submarine telegraphic communica- 
tion across the Atlantic Ocean. He gave his per- 
sonal attention to the laying of the cable, by which, 
in the year 1858, a communication was passed in- 
stantly between Queen Victoria and the President 
of the United States and he shared largely in the 
honors of that achievement. Since that time Pro- 
fessor Morse has been the recipient of many honors, 
at home and abroad, Last year (1871) when he 
had passed his eightieth birth-day, a fine statue of 
him was erected in the Central Park m the City of 
New York, at the expense of the telegraphic oper- 
ators throughout the Union, and those connected 
with the business ; and when the news of his death 
spread over the land and the sea by means of his 
great invention, the most signal demonstrations of 
veneration for him and his deeds, were everywhere 
made. 

The funeral services were held in the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church on Friday, the 5th of 
April. A preliminary service was held at his late 
residence, in Twenty-second street, at which only a 
few of his most intimate friends were present, with 
the bearers, John A. Dix, Peter Cooper, Cyrus W. 
Field, William Orton, Daniel Huntington, Cam- 
bridge Livingston, Charles Butler and Ezra Cornell. 
The governor of the State of New York, with his 
staff were present, with a number of the members of 
the legislature to whom the governor had officially 
announced the death of the inventor and recom- 
mended the adoption of appropriate resolutions b 
that body. The Directors of the various Telegra’ i 
companies were present; also members o the 
Common Councils of New York and Brooklyn; 
the Mayor and Common Council of Poughkeepsie, 
near which city the deceased made his summer 
residence; members of the National Academy of 
Design, of the Evangelical Alliance, and of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other busines Associations. 

While the body was carried up the aisle of the 
church, the beautiful anthem beginning, “ I heard 
a voice from Heaven &c.” was sung by the choir. 
‘The Rev’d Dr. Adams, pastor of the church, and 
the Rev’d Dr, Wheeler, the pastor of the church in 
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Poughkeepsie of which the Professor was a member, 
officiated, the former in the delivery of a sermon, 
and the latter in the utterance of a prayer and a 
penediction, 

During the funeral ceremonies, flags were floating 
at halfmast in the cities of New York, Brooklyn 
and Poughkeepsie ; and in the latter, between the 
hours of eleven and one o’clock, many places of 
business were closed. In other places throughout 
the Union, similar demonstrations of respect were 
made; and the House of Representatives tendered 
the National Telegraph Morse Memorial Associa- 
tion the use of their hall in the National Capitol 
for the halding of a memorial meeting in honor of 
the deceased, on the evening of the 15th of April. 
That Association invited the municipal authorities 
of the cities and towns of the United States to hold 
a similar meeting on the same evening, which was 
done. 

Professor Morse was a Christian gentleman in 
the highest sense of that term. He was a devout 
and faithful disciple of Christ, and a fine exemplar 
of dutiful obedience to every law in all the relations 
of life, domestic and social. He stood before the 
world as the peer of Kings and Emperors, for the 
touch of his thought to exquisite mechanism, had 
revolutionized the world and made him monarch 
of the ideas of many nations; and yet, in his inter- 
course with men, he was as gentle and simple as a 
child. His very errors (who is without them?) 
seemed like truths because they bore the impress 
of the sincerity of his heart. 


WILLIAM KELLY. 


On Sunday evening, the 14th of January, 1872, 
Hon. William Kelly, a resident of Rhinebeck, 
New York, died at Torbay, in England. He was, 
for a long time, a distinguished merchant in the 
city of New York, but during the later years of his 
life he was more distinguished as an Agriculturist 
and active director of prominent public institutions. 

About fifteen years ago, Mr. Kelly purchased a 
magnificent estate of about 700 acres on the banks 
of the Hudson, in Duchess County, which he 
speedily converted, by the appliances of ample 
wealth, scientific knowledge and good taste, into a 
model farm for the production of cereals, roots, 
hay and cattle. There scientific agriculture was 
carried on in great perfection; and there herds of 
the finest cattle in the country, might be seen. For 
several years Mr. Kelly was the President of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, 

But these favorite pursuits did not absorb Mr. 
Kelly’s whole attention. He usually took an active 
part in politics, and in 1856-57, he served a term 
in the State Senate. In 1860, he was the candidate 
of the Democratic party for Governor of the State, 
against Mr. Morgan, who was elected. He was a 
warm and active friend of educational institutions, 
and was, at the time of his death, a Trustee of the 
Rochester University, of the Cornell University, 
and of Vassar College. He had been chairman of 











the Board of Trustees of the last named insti- 
’ tution, from its organization in 1861. He was a 
promoter of the interests of other institutions of 
learning, and a liberal supporter of the great re- 
ligious movements of the day, especially of those 
within the Baptist Church of which he was a de- 
voted member. Kindness and courtesy toward all 
were marked characteristics in Mr. Kelly’s deport- 
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ment, and he possessed, in no common degree, the 
respect and aftection of all who came in friendly 
contact wita him. j 

For more than a year Mr. Kelly’s health had 
been declining, and he went abroad, last autumn, 
hoping for a restoration of it, but in vain. He was 
childless. His wife and sister were with him at 
the time of his death. 





~ PERIopIcALs.— ¥. Sabin and Sons’ American 
Bibliopolist and Literary Register and Monthly 
Catalogue of Oldand New Books, and Repertory 
of Notes and Queries, is a valuable publication for 
the use of the historical student and seeker after 
rare books. Its department of “Notes and Que- 
ries” contains a variety of useful and interesting 
matter. The April number presents a copy of a 
letter written by Isaiah Thomas, in the Autumn of 
1775, giving an account of the removal of his 
printing office from Boston, to Worcester, just be- 
fore the skirmish at Lexington, and the publication 
of his newspaper,\‘* The Massachusetts Spy,” at 
that place. The criticisms of the ‘ Bibliopolist,” 
evince a refreshing independence of thought and 
expression, with a disposition to be fair and honest. 
It is published in two editions one on thin paper, 
the other on thick, tinted paper, at the very low 
prices of 50 cents and $1 a year. 

The New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record is published quarterly by the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society. It is de- 
voted to the specialty which its title implies, and 
its 48 pages, 8vo. are filled with interesting matter 
at each issue. Its department of “ Notes and Que- 
ries,” is devoted exclusively to matters pertaining 
to Genealogy or Biography. 

Dictionary of American Biography, including 
men of the Time; containing nearly ten thousand 
notices of persons of both sexes of Native and 
Foreign Birth, who have been Remarkable or 
Prominently Connected with Arts, Sciences, Litera- 
ture, Politics, or History of the American Conti- 
nent. Giving also the Pronunciation of many of 
the Foreign and Peculiar American Names, a Key 
to the assumed Names of writers, and a Supplement, 
By Francis S. DRAKE, Boston; James R. Osgood 
and Company 1872. Royal Octavo, pp, XVI. and 
1019. : 

This is the first attempt to make a complete Cy- 
clopedia of American Biography, continental in its 
scope as the title sets forth, It is the result of 
many years of industrious, patient, intelligent labor, 
with helps from many sources of information not 
accessible to the author’s predecessors in the same 
field of research and record, It embraces sketches 
of prominent persons, not only connected, near and 
remote, with the history and progress of our Re- 
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public, but with Canada and other British Ameri- 
can Provinces, Mexico, Central and South Ameri- 
ca and the West India Islands. 

The work is not confined to notices of the more 
brilliant or solidly distinguished personages which 
appear in all Biographical Dictionaries, but gives 
us information respecting hundreds of people who 
have, in many plain and useful ways contributed by 
their labors, to the wealth and honors of American 
nations and provincial States. It comprehends 
men and women of all time in American history, 
the early European aavigators, discoverers and 
settlers; prominent men of the aboriginal tribes 
and persons distinguished in colonial and intercolo- 
nial governments and wars, and in the establishment 
of independent republics, It includes the names 
of all the most eminent actors in the late Civil War, 
both of the armies and navies of the contending 
parties also of living celebrities in Art, Literature, 
Science Philosophy, Invention, Theology, Medicine, 
Mechanism and the manufacture of textile fabrics, 
It is an epitome of American life illustrated by 
the doings of the leaders in that life. 

A somewhat extended, careful and critical exami- 
nation ot Mr, Drake’s work, reveals the fact that 
for a book comprehending so wide a field of space 
and time, itis remarkably free from errors and 
omissions. It gives the correct pronunciation, of 
the peculiar names of persons derived from the 
most authentic sources of information. ~ The errors 
copied by one compiler from another, have, as far 
as possible, been corrected with great care. In a 
word it is a most complete hand-book of American 
Biography. Superior in fulness and correctness to 
any yet offered; and the Editor and student who 
may turn to it for information, ought to feel grateful 
to the author for giving to him such an eminently 
useful labor-saving implement. 


Memoir of Patrick Copland, Rector elect of the 
First Prospected College in the United States; A 
Chapter of the English Colonization of America. By 
Epwarp D, NEILL, author of “Terra Mariz,” 
the “ Virginia Company,” the “English Coloniza- 
tion of America during the 17th century,” etc. 
New York: Charles Scribner and Co, 1871, 12mo, 


p. 96. 
Mr. Neill, the author of this little book, is a 
most pains-taking and careful laborer in the field 
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of American History and Biography. In this 
monograph, he has traced in vivid outline, from 
manuscript records, a picture of the life of one of 
the most remarkable of modern zealous christians, 
who lived in a memorable period of political and 
ecclesiastical convulsions, the period when such con- 
vulsions led to the permanent English colonization 
of America. He traces Copland’s careeras a 
young chaplain of the English East India Company, 
who gave the first fruit of missionary work in the 
East in the person of a native young convert who 
was publicly baptized in London, in 1614. He 
also gives a most interesting account of Copland’s 
connection with the Virginia Company, and his 
residence inthe Bermudas and on an island of the 
Bahamas, where he died. 

Sir Edwin Sandys, treasurer of the Virginia 
Company, received from an unknown hand, more 
than $ 2.000 for the establishment of a college in 
Virginia for the educatian of Indian children. To 
this sum Copland, who took great interest in the 
subject, contributed about $350, collected from 
members of the East India company who were fel- 
low passengers in a voyage from the East in 1621, 
on the Royal Fames,a vessel commanded by 
Martin Pring. For this and other zealous services 
in that behalf Copland was made a member of the 
Virginia Company, by a gift of land; and he was 
subsequently appointed rector of the proposed 
“Henrico College,” which was never establish- 
ed. 

Success attended the operations of the Virginia 
Company, at that time, and in April, 1622, Mr. 
Copland, at the request of the Company, preached 
a thanksgiving sermon (contained in the little book) 
in Bowe Church, London, built during the reign of 
William the Conqueror, in which in conclusion, he 
begged the Company to send to Virginia faithful 
preachers and industrious farmers and merchants. 

When the charter of the Virginia Company was 
revoked, money bequeathed to it for the education 
of Indian children, was transferred to the Bermu- 
das, whither Copland went, and labored many years 
in the planting of a free gospel. He finally settled 
upon an insignificant island of the Bahama group, 
where he died, it is believed, at the age of full 
eighty years. ; 

It has generally been supposed that Mr. Copland 
remained in the church of England, but Mr.Neill’s 
narrative shows that in his later years he was a 
Puritan of the Puritans, and a sympathiser with 
the Baptist views of Roger Williams. 


A Historical Address delivered in Franklin, 
Connecticut, October 14, 1858, on the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Settlement of the Town, 
and the One Hundredth and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of its Ecclesiastical Organization. By ASHBEL 
Woopwarp, M. D. Second Edition, pp. 102 
This is a clear record of the proceedings at the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Congregational Church at Franklin, and 
of the Ecclesiastical Society, on the 14th of October, 
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1868, It gives the opening hymn by Miss F. M. 
Caulkins; the address of Welcome and Historical 
Address by Dr. Woodward, and most valuable Histo- 
rical and Biographical Notes, such as the Indian 
deed of Norwich; Indian names; List of original pro- 
prietors of Norwich; Notices of the principal origi- 
nal settlers of Franklin, of College Graduates, of 
Clergymen raised up in Franklin, of Physicians and 
Musicians and of others, with a brief account of 
the Portipaug Society. It is embellished by a map 
showing the location of the first settlers of Frank- 
lin, and several portraits engraved on steel. The 
discourse of’ Dr. Woodward traces the annals of 
West Farm: (now Franklin) and its religious orga- 
nizations; from the time when the first settlers 
itched their tents among the Indians, in those val- 
eys, down to the present day. Such local histories 
are of infinite value to the general historian. 


Ancient America, in Notes on American Arche- 
ology. By JouHN D. BaLpwin, A. M. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 12mo. pp. 299. Mr. Baldwin 
is the author of a work entitled “ Pre-historic Na- 
tions,” published by the same house, in which he 
evinced much careful research, , 

The object of the present volume is to give a 
summary of what is known of American Antiqui- 
ties, with some thoughts and suggestions relative 
to their significance. 

The author does not attempt to give elaborate 
descriptions of works of Art and other remains of 
an ancient civilization, but contents himself with 
showing accurately their character and extent. He 
does not attempt long dissertations for or against 
any theories, but sums up, very succinctly, the 
various theories, and as succinctly states his belief or 
disbelief and his reasons for his opinions. He first 
describes the works of the Mound-builders, and 
their Antiquity; briefly discusses the question, who 
were the Mound-builders ? describes and considers 
the remains of Cities and Sculptures in Mexico and 
Central America, and the antiquity of those Cities: 
treats the question, whence came this civilization? 
in the light of established facts ; examining Ameri- 
can Ancient History, in which «may be found the 
records of the Aztec civilization: and takes a view 
of ruins in Peru and the ancient history of that 
country. 

Taking the ruins of cities in Central America 
with which we have been made familiar by the pen- 
cils of Catherwood and others, their style of archi- 
tecture and the nature of inscriptions upon them 
as positive data, he rejects the opinion of various 
theorists that they are the remains of a civilization 
= by the Malays, who once bore sway over a 
arge portion of the Island world of the Pacific, 
or of the Phonecians whose ships carried commerce 
and colonization far and wide, and accepts a belief 
that they are the remains of a civilization which 
had an indigenous growth on the American Conti- 
nent, possibly begun on the Atlantis of the ancients 
supposed to be now beneath the waters of the 
Atlantic ocean. 





